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FOREWORD 

NEVER  before  have  world  conditions  changed  so  rapidly 
or  so  radically  as  in  the  last  decade.  Centuries  have 
passed  and  seen  fewer  and  less  destructive  forces  openly 
working,  and  fewer  national  and  international  construc- 
tive problems  to  be  solved.  With  the  complex  causes  for 
this  situation  we  are  not  particularly  concerned  here, 
but  with  the  solution  of  the  problems  we  are  irrevocably 
linked  up  by  virtue  of  our  being  a  part  of  them. 

Our  epoch  is  a  social-commercial  one,  and  the  problems 
involved  will  reach  a  solution  through  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  fact,  only  with  a  realization  of  some  funda- 
mental truths  about  human  beings,  with  their  mental 
relations  to  external  objects,  these  relations  being  con- 
cerned in  the  expression  of  anything  constructive  that 
humanity  has  to  offer,  either  generally  or  specifically. 

Life,  ever  evolving  new  conditions  and  fresh  needs,  is 
so  constituted  that  the  mind  seeks  to  create  within  itself 
a  mental  picture  of  the  response  to  those  needs,  and  then 
is  instinctively  impelled  to  express  this  visualization  in 
concrete  terms.  This  results  not  only  in  the  creation  of 
the  material  objects  we  need,  but  in  the  conception  of  art 
objects,  relatively  efficient  in  either  field,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  mind  that  visualized  and  produced 
them. 

The  newest,  the  most  virile,  and  naturally  the  least 
developed  of  the  great  mediums  of  expression  is  adver- 
tising.    Human  conditions  have  only  lately  created  the 
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need  for  it,  while  the  need  for  houses,  churches,  clothes, 
and  railroad  trains  has  had  quite  a  start,  as  indeed  have 
literature,  music,  and  the  drama.  And  yet  this  newest 
of  all  the  arts  is  growing,  not  only  in  volume,  but  in  sin- 
cerity, in  common  sense,  in  effective  appearance,  and  in 
material  efficiency,  beyond  the  belief  of  even  the  most 
optimistic.  Its  possibilities  are  without  limit,  its  powers 
inexhaustible,  its  future  indeterminable. 

Admitting  all  this,  however,  millions  are  being  wasted 
annually  for  lack  of  knowledge:  knowledge  of  the  proc- 
esses of  complete  visualization,  selection  of  the  proper 
qualities  to  advertise,  with  an  understanding  of  men's 
minds  and  how  they  work,  and  such  an  understanding 
of  the  symbols  of  display  that  they  will  carry,  with  the 
least  cost,  the  least  mental  energy,  and  the  greatest  satis- 
faction, exactly  the  message  to  be  conveyed.  In  each  of 
these  fields  there  is  endless  work  to  be  done,  with  un- 
limited opportunity  for  material  profit,  and  with  this, 
mental  growth  and  satisfaction. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  these  facts  clearly  in  mind, 
and  in  all  modesty  and  humility  desires  nothing  more 
than  to  establish  certain  fundamental  relationships  be- 
tween advertising  and  the  other  arts  with  which  life  is 
concerned,  betv/een  the  human  mind  and  any  art  with 
which  it  is  associated,  and  between  visualized  ideas  and 
the  language  in  which  these  ideas  may  best  be  expressed. 

Obviously  it  is  the  same  mind  that  is  concerned  in 
receiving  and  acting  on  advertising  appeal  that  receives 
and  acts  on  corresponding  qualities  found  in  architecture, 
house  decoration,  clothes,  stage  design,  and  the  other  vis- 
ual arts ;  hence  the  necessity  for  seeing  relationships  within 
these  fields.  Furthermore,  advertising  is  not  only  con- 
cerned with  the  disposition  of  these  conceptions  as  units, 
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but  with  every  object  or  idea  from  which  each  one  ema- 
nates.    The  universahty  of  advertising  art  is  amazing. 

Only  when  there  is  a  general  realization  of  these  rela- 
tionships, an  understanding  of  cause  and  effect  applied  to 
ideas  and  their  expression,  with  a  still  growing  conception 
of  the  power  of  other  symbols  than  words  to  convey  mean- 
ings, can  this  potent  medium  for  the  transmission  of  ideas 
reach  anything  like  its  full  development  with  truth,  dig- 
nity, and  efficiency,  which  is  indeed  the  final  test  of  this 
particular  science  and  art. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 

THE    RELATION    OF    DISPLAY   TO    ART   AND    TO 

ADVERTISING 

TO-DAY  the  universal  demand  is  for  men  with  ideas; 
ideas  that  are  original,  comprehensive,  practical.  The 
man  who  is  thus  equipped  is  already  in  possession  of 
one  of  the  first  essentials  to  success.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  Of  what  use  are  ideas  (except  to  the  one  who 
conceives  them)  unless  they  can  be  adequately  com- 
municated to  others.^  In  other  words,  unless  one  can 
effectively  express  and  use  them,  for,  after  all,  ideas  are 
but  shadows  and  must  be  externalized  or  materialized 
to  be  of  general  service.  Furthermore,  they  must  be 
correctly,  concisely,  forcibly,  and  agreeably  expressed 
to  be  practical  or  efficient.  This  is  simple  in  the  abstract, 
but  difficult  to  see,  and  more  difficult  still  to  practice, 
in  the  concrete,  particularly  in  advertising,  which  is 
capable  of  no  end  of  detailed  ramifications,  isolating  or 
concentrating  on  any  one  of  which  weakens  somewhat 
one's  mental  grasp  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  subject 
as  a  whole. 

Advertising  ideas  must  be  efficiently  expressed  to 
become  operative,  and  no  set  of  ideas  in  life  is  more 
insistent  for  a  correct,  concise,  forceful,  and  agreeable 
expression  than  are  those  which  represent  the  qualities 
of  commodities,  or  services,  which  are  to  be  sold  to  the 

public  and  for  which  the  public  must  pay. 
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THE  ART  APPEAL  IN  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

Advertising  display  is  the  language  by  which  and 
with  which  advertising  ideas  are  expressed.  This  con- 
ception at  once  places  display  in  its  proper  relation  to 
advertising  and  makes  of  it  a  subject  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  not  only  desirable,  but  absolutely  essential  to 
efficient  advertising  in  any  field.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
murder  the  English  tongue  in  ordinary  social  relations, 
but  it  is  a  poor  policy  indeed  ruthlessly  to  slay  it  in 
business  relations  with  intelligent  humans  who  are  to  see 
and  to  read  our  display  advertising. 

But  the  *'copy"  is  a  part  only  of  the  language  of 
display.  Many  things  are  not  best  said  in  words. 
Pictures,  for  instance,  are  universal  in  their  appeal; 
they  are  more  vivid  often  than  words  can  be;  they  are 
more  concrete  and  may  be  more  agreeable  and  sugges- 
tive, as  indeed  they  should  be,  or  none  should  be  used. 

How  many  men  who  use  illustrations  understand  either 
them  or  the  psychology  of  their  appeal  to  a  general  or  a 
special  audience.^  Certainly  not  a  large  per  cent.  Other 
elements  of  display  language  we  shall  discuss  later, 
but  this  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  establish  the  importance 
of  understanding  something,  at  least,  of  the  language 
symbols  with  which  one  is  constantly  to  deal  in  expressing 
his  ideas,  whatever  his  particular  position  or  relation 
in  the  advertising  business  may  be. 

Every  problem  in  advertising  must  deal  directly  with 
three  distinct  things:  the  goods  (using  the  word  in  its 
broadest  sense),  the  audience  or  prospective  users,  and 
the  medium  of  communication,  which  in  its  turn  includes 
the  organs  or  vehicles  used  to  carry  the  message,  and  the 
display.  To  understand  the  goods  completely  is  well, 
to  know  how  humans  act  under  general  and  special 
conditions  is  necessary,  and  thoroughly  to  comprehend 
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iCt^W  JS  movin,t;  fingers  touch  the  Steinway  into  life — the  niastei  and 
j  j  ,  his  instrument  are  one — there  comes  a  shower  of  gorgeous  sound 
—a  sense  of  beauty  fiiis  the  air— there  is  a  hush  of  breathing 
■Ah  U:  the  listener  drinks  the  beauty  from  each  fleeting  note.  Perhaps  the 
master  is  Hofmann.  perhaps  Rachmaninoff.  Yesterday  it  might  have  been 
Paderewski.  Half  a  century  ago  Franz  Liszt  and  Anton  Rubinstein  were 
kings.  But  whenever  the  time  and  whichever  the  master,  the  piano 
remains  the  same — Steinway,  Instrument  of  the  Inmiortals 
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A  SPLENDID  PIECE  OF  PRESTIGE-BUILDING  COPY;  DYNAMIC  IN 
STYLE,  WITH  ILLUSTRATIVE  SYMBOL  HARMONIOUS  IN  CHOICE  AND 
ARRANGEMENT. 


A  PIECE  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  COPY;  STATIC  IN  STYLE,  OVERDONE  IN 
CHOICE  AND  NUMBER  OF  SYMBOLS,  BAD  IN  ARRANGEMENT,  CHAOTIC 
AND    COMMONPLACE    IN   RESULT. 


DISPLAY,  ART,  AND  ADVERTISING 

the  limitations  and  the  possibilities  of  the  media  of 
communication,  including  display,  is  indispensable  to 
intelligent,  economic,  or  efficient  use. 

Successfully  to  analyze  and  visualize  a  commodity 
so  that  its  selling  qualities  in  the  sequence  of  their 
importance  present  themselves  to  the  mind  is,  it  is  true, 
the  result  first  of  a  special  gift  for  analysis,  but  it  is  also 
the  result  of  habit,  as  indeed  is  most  else  that  one  does. 
The  danger  of  selecting  always  the  too  obvious,  the 
hackneyed,  or  the  purely  personal  can  only  be  avoided 
by  practice,  and  this  practice  should  extend  to  all  sorts 
of  commodities  and  all  sorts  of  conditions.  In  visualizing 
qualities  for  exploitation,  however,  "horse  sense"  is  a 
powerful  accomplice,  and  intuition  also  may  become  an 
aid,  even  to  the  scientific  mind.  Whatever  the  care, 
selecting  the  qualities  that  are  to  be  featured  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  plays  no  mean  part  in  successful 
advertising,  and  while  the  development  of  this  subject 
is  not  the  aim  of  this  book,  the  recognition  of  its  place 
and  importance  is  essential,  since  it  is  these  same  quali- 
ties that  the  various  elements  of  display  must  express. 

For  instance:  the  fallacy  of  attempting  to  express  the 
quality  of  coolness  or  repose  with  the  color  red,  or  of 
cheerlfuness  and  vitality  with  purple,  should  be  intui- 
tively recognized,  but  it  isn't,  and  the  habit  of  attempting 
to  express  qualities  at  random  or  with  symbols  calculated 
to  excite  exactly  the  opposite  reaction  from  the  one 
intended  is  still  far  too  common.  Thus  is  lost  or  wasted 
not  only  the  force  of  the  idea  or  quality  to  be  expressed, 
but  material,  time,  and  space,  not  to  mention  the  mis- 
taken psychology  of  creating  a  wrong  mental  state  which, 
with  its  associations,  may  lead,  if  followed,  almost  any- 
where except  where  it  was  originally  intended  to. 
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For  example:  a  picture  of  a  sheltered  nook,  romantic, 
picturesque,  and  alluring,  may  aid  the  mind  in  visualizing 
a  good  place  in  which  to  "  spoon,"  but  it  is  bad  psychology, 
however  attractive  and  interesting  it  may  be,  to  introduce 
it  into  display  intended  to  promote  the  sale  of  men's 
boots  or  women's  hose,  though  with  the  latter  there 
may  be  more  nearly  a  connection. 

If  there  is  one  thing  the  average  mortal  refuses  to 
believe  it  is  the  fact  that  there  are  other  points  of  view 
than  his  own,  but  if  he  admits  the  possibility,  the  more 
determined  is  he  that  of  all  these  his  own  is  the  best 
one.  This  accounts  in  part  for  our  personal  likes  and 
dislikes,  beliefs  and  disbeliefs  entering  so  largely  into 
our  estimate  of  what  others  will  like,  or  ought  to,  and 
how  they  will  act  under  given  conditions.  Because 
there  is  some  one  who  would  buy  a  tooth  powder  because 
of  its  scent,  ignoring  its  gritty  quality,  is  no  proof  that 
a  larger  number  of  sane  persons  would  not  buy  one 
calculated  not  to  scratch  the  enamel,  even  though  there 
were  no  scent. 

While  there  are  big  general  laws  controlling  thought 
and  its  manifestations  in  acts,  there  are  individual 
characteristics,  racial,  religious,  political,  social,  and 
quite  personal,  that  modify  these  always,  and  are  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  how  any  individual  or 
group  of  individuals  will  react  to  a  particular  stimulus 
that  may  be  presented  to  the  mind. 

The  science  of  psychology  is  our  closest  ally  in  ex- 
ploiting any  product,  but  even  this  profound  subject 
has  to  be  understood  and  used  with  common  sense. 
In  short,  experience  is  the  best  teacher,  provided  one 
gradually  learns,  through  it,  to  forget  his  own  point  of 
view  and  to  see  the  other  fellow's.  This  finally  be- 
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QUALITIES  OF  SPIRITUALITY,  UNAFFECTEDNESS,  CALMNESS,  DIG- 
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MADONNA  ILLUSTRATION  OFFERING  AN  APPEAL  THROUGH  THE 
QUALITIES  OF  VOLUPTUOUS  WOMANHOOD  AND  WORLDLY  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS; QUALITIES  IRRELEVANT  TO  THE  MENTAL  IMAGE  OF  A  MA- 
DONNA,  BRINGING  UP  ANOTHER  SET  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 
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comes  a  habit  and  one  can  (under  direction)  acquire  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  advertising, 
which  means  he  learns  to  see  big,  impersonally  and 
humanly,  how  other  people  think  and  how  they  act 
under  given  conditions.  Statistics  are  not  alwa^^s  re- 
liable, though  no  doubt  helpful,  while  honest  observation 
of  others,  unhampered  by  a  fixed  conceit,  reveals  much 
that  one  must  know  of  the  people  who  will  compose  his 
audience,  be  it  general  or  special. 

Tw^o  or  three  fundamental  and  very  important  proposi- 
tions may  perhaps  be  fittingly  mentioned  here.  Man 
is  mostly  what  he  lives  in,  or,  more  briefl^^  ''environment 
makes  the  man."  If  one  can  live  close  b}^  a  gas  house 
and  soon  become  immune  to  the  odor  of  gas,  or  by 
close  association  with  apes,  practically  become  one,  he 
can,  no  doubt,  get  used  to  modern  street-car  ads.  and 
become  immune  to  the  blatant  impudence  of  the  display 
advertising  sometimes  found  in  our  newspapers  and 
other  periodicals.  This  fact,  however,  does  not  in  any 
way  lessen  the  disagreeable  odor  of  gas  to  an  ordinary 
man,  nor  does  it  increase  the  attractiveness  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  the  ape  family  to  those 
of  us  who  still  prefer  those  of  the  human  species. 

Man  tends  naturally  to  create  what  he  himself  is 
or  one  externalizes  in  materials  his  conception  of  what 
adequately  expresses  his  own  idea.  It  is  difficult  for  a 
typical  Scandinavian  to  think  in  Italian  terms,  and 
seemingly  impossible  to  express  his  thoughts  in  the 
Italian  manner.  How  different  their  music,  literature, 
houses,  clothes,  manners!  Each  is  the  product  of 
generations  in  the  same  environment,  which  they  in  turn 
express  in  material,  according  to  their  needs,  mental 
capacity,  and  resources.     So  far  as  a  knowledge  of  color, 
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form,  scale,  ornament,  and  the  like  is  .concerned,  we 
are  as  a  country  not  only  Scandinavian  and  Italian  in 
origin  and  in  practice,  but  Aztec  and  Scotch  as  well. 
What  wonder  that  display  advertising  sometimes  lacks 
taste,  to  say  nothing  of  intelligent  choice  of  symbols.^ 
Fortunately  one  can  add  to  what  he  is,  however,  by 
replacing  what  is  bad  with  something  that  is  better,  and 
then  by  using  the  better  until  the  habit  is  fixed. 

Man  can  only  appreciate  exactly  as  much  as  he  him- 
self is.  His  apperceptive  mass  or  consciousness  is  his 
own.  It  is  personal  and  unlike  any  other.  His  measure 
of  what  is  ''perfect  fitness  to  purpose''  or  what  is  in  good 
taste  is  his  own,  and  by  it  he  wiU  measure  all  things 
presented  to  his  mind  through  his  five  senses.  All 
brutes  are  not  live  ones;  there  are  wallpapers,  rugs,  light- 
ing fixtures,  neckties,  and  magazine  advertisements 
strictly  in  that  class,  but  it  takes  a  person  of  discernment 
and  of  taste  to  see  which  ones.  To  aU  this  one  may 
or  may  not  be  immune,  according  to  his  state  of  mind. 
It  is  still  true  that  there  be  those  that  **have  eyes  to  see, 
and  see  not;    they  have  ears  to  hear,  and  hear  not." 

Pope  was  undoubtedly  right  when  he  said:  ''The  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man,"  and  he  might  have  added,  the 
most  important  as  well,  for  it  matters  little  how  much  one 
knows  of  commodities  if  he  knows  nothing  of  anybody's 
mental  doings  except  his  own  and  those  of  his  kind. 

With  the  vehicles  or  media  of  advertising  in  detail  we 
are  not  here  particularly  concerned,  for  the  principles  that 
govern  display  language  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
shop  windows  are  identical  in  their  fundamental  ele- 
ments, differing  only  in  individual  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions due  to  local  conditions,  materials,  cost,  etc.  In  the 
main,  it  is  the  elements  of  display,  their  meaning  and  their 
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A  LIVING-ROOM  EXVIROXMEXT  IN  WHICH  EACH  USEFUL  ARTICLE 
IS  MADE  TO  FUNCTION  AND  EACH  DECORATIVE  ONE  TO  DECORATE. 
THERE  IS  AN  APPEAL  HERE  BOTH  TO  INTELLIGENCE  AND  TO  TASTE, 
THE  FUND-\MENTAL  ESSENTIALS  OF  ANY  ART  APPEAL.  THESE  ARE 
NECESSARY    TO    EVERY    PIECE    OF    DISPLAY. 


DISPLAY,  ART,  AND  ADVERTISING 

arrangement  as  they  relate  first  to  the  quahties  of  ideas 
or  objects,  and  second  to  the  human  mind,  in  which  our 
interest  hes  and  with  which  we  are  going  to  deal. 

In  the  advertising  business  to-day  art  plays  no  unim- 
portant part.  Every  day  there  seems  to  be  a  growing 
conviction  that  it  is  a  desirable  thing;  first  because  of 
itself  and  the  satisfaction  it  brings,  and  second  because 
it  is  a  business  asset,  being  already  sensed  as  both  natural 
and  fashionable,  the  latter,  of  course,  making  a  strong  ap- 
peal. Fifteen  years  ago  this  conviction  was  not  more 
than  a  suspicion,  ten  years  ago  a  clearly  defined  question, 
and  five  years  ago  a  belief.  The  time  for  arguing  its  ad- 
visability or  its  necessity  has  passed,  and  we  are  at  pres- 
ent consciously  concerned  in  finding  out  what  it  really  is, 
how  it  becomes  operative  in  business,  and  what  its  rela- 
tions are  with  life  in  general  and  with  advertising  in 
particular. 

We  have  already  said  that  ideas  are  paramount  in  life 
and  that  they  should  possess  certain  qualities,  such  as 
clearness,  conciseness,  agreeableness,  etc.  The  quality  of 
harmony  in  any  concept  is  its  art  quality,  which,  of  course, 
must  be  present  in  the  concept,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
present  in  the  externalized  or  materialized  expression  of 
that  concept,  whatever  its  nature  may  be.  A  bad,  incor- 
rect, or  inharmonious  idea  of  what  an  opera  house  ought 
to  be  is  no  worse  than  a  like  bad  one  of  a  kitchen  stove  or 
a  poster  ad.  Each  of  these  objects  exists  for  a  definite 
purpose  and  must  first  be  so  conceived  as  to  fulfill  that 
purpose  as  perfectly  as  possible.  When  any  object  created 
by  man  for  a  specific  use  does  this,  it  is  at  once  an  ''ap- 
plied-art" object,  and  has  fulfilled  one  of  the  two  require- 
ments of  every  applied-art  object — namely,  it  functions. 

Certain  acoustic  properties,  for  example,  are  essential 
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ill  an  opera  house,  while  boxes  and  seats  should  be  so 
arranged  that  the  stage  is  as  nearly  visible  to  all  the 
people  as  possible.  It  is  equally  necessary  that  a  street- 
car ad.  should  be  so  made  that  it  will  readily  demand 
attention,  be  interesting  in  its  selection  of  symbols,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  and  pleasantly  comprehended. 
These  are  some  of  the  things  only  that  the  car  ad.  must 
have,  or  it  cannot  function.  If  it  doesn't,  it  is  not  only 
bad  art,  but  bad  business,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  any 
case  where  function  is  a  desired  end. 

There  is  also  a  second  element  entering  into  the  con- 
cept called  Art,  known  as  taste  or  beauty.  This  ele- 
ment exists  in  the  product  when  it  is  found  in  the  mind 
of  the  one  who  creates  the  object.  There  is  no  other 
way  in  which  it  may  become  a  quality  of  any  created 
thing.  This  element  enables  one  to  recognize,  without 
conscious  effort,  harmony  in  colors,  shapes,  lines,  and 
textures.  Inharmony  in  color  between  the  background 
of  a  field  advertising  sign  and  its  lettering  or  its  illustra- 
tion jars  the  taste-sense  of  him  who  possesses  any  such 
thing  as  taste  in  the  same  way  that  the  most  discordant 
sounds  do  the  man  who  possesses  the  sense  of  sound- 
harmony,  or  the  bad  manners  of  the  profiteer  do  the 
sensibilities  of  him  who  has  seen  and  used  better  ones  for 
some  years.  Art,  then,  is  the  quality  of  harmony  in  func- 
tion and  in  taste,  which  is  embodied  in  any  object  made  by 
man,  and  obviously  is  a  relative  matter,  the  recognition 
or  production  of  which  requires  both  intellect  and  feeling, 
or  intellectual  and  emotional  activity. 

The  misconceptions  that  have  prevailed  as  to  what  art 
is  are  nothing  short  of  astounding,  and  the  reasons  for 
such  erroneous  beliefs  are  the  less  explainable  when  we 
remember  that  we  regard  ourselves  as  an  educated  people 
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AN  ENVIRONMENT  IN  WHICH  SCALE  RELATIONSHIPS,  FORM  HAR- 
MONIES, AND  DECORATIVE  PLACINGS  ARE  IGNORED.  SEE  MANTEL 
AND  LIGHTING  FIXTURE.  COMPARE  WITH  DOOR  TRIM  AND  ORNA- 
MENTS. NOTICE  RUG  PLACEMENT.  WHAT  IS  THE  APPEAL  IN  SUCH 
A  PLACE,   AND  SHOULD  IT  BE  ENCOURAGED? 


rolb 

riNEMA  PALAr-c-  ^'"^■F^ 


CINEMA  PALACE 


2  Entrances 

BRANJFOCa    PLACE    AT    BROAO 
MARKET     STREEIT    AT     SRIOAD 

we£/<     COAfilH£NC/r/C     3ATU/SOAY     FEB.  /2 


THE  INSIDE 
OF  THE  CUP 


\.^-~hQ  production  th^  /or  tjhe  past 
\^three>  months  has  been  and  is 
turn7n<y  swaif  tfrnusc^rK/s  at  everi^ 
perfor/nance  on  Bro<3div<3u. ' 

BUSTEP    KEATON  V''CONVrCT  f  ■ 

"/j/vo  ' "'A   3eA'uT/r77r^''^£Mc^Kfoi/ei rv 
^^AQOUND    THE    MOONBEAM     TRAIL  "^ 

An  epic  Of  r/ic  0<aufn  Of  Creation 
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NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  SHOWING  THE  SAME  LACK  OF  SCALE 
RELATIONSHIP,  FORM  HARMONIES,  FUNCTIONAL  AND  DECORATIVE 
PLACINGS,  AS  THE  LAST  ILLUSTRATION.  NO  MAN  IS  CHEAP  ENOUGH 
TO  WANT   THIS. 
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and  that  we  do  not  credit  ourselves  with  abnormal  stu- 
pidity. It  is  perhaps  permissible  to  mention  a  few  of 
these  errors  again  that  they  may  be  dismissed  from  the 
mind  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  for  we  remember  here 
another  important  truth,  to  wit,  that  ''Two  bodies  can- 
not occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time."  This  we 
assume  to  be  as  true  of  the  mind  as  of  space  as  it  relates 
to  materials. 

The  nineteenth  century  was  a  century  of  supreme  de- 
votion to  scientific  research  and  of  commercial  and  eco- 
nomic development,  as  the  eighteenth  century  was  of 
social  and  artistic  exploitation.  In  this  whole-hearted  de- 
votion to  materialism  the  art  sense  reached  its  lowest 
known  level.  As  we  emerge  from  this  epoch  there  is  a 
decided  awakening  in  art  and  an  unmistakable  increase 
in  respect  and  admiration  for  it,  with  as  yet  no  clear 
general  sense  of  what  it  is,  or  how  to  get  at  it,  except  to 
buy  it. 

The  awakening  was  first  seen  in  the  increased  interest 
in  and  demand  for  pictures,  the  most  obvious  of  the  arts 
so  far  as  strong  emotional  thrill  is  concerned.  Naturally 
this  form  of  expression  was  seized  upon  as  art,  and  so  it 
developed  that  anything  pictorial  was  art,  therefore  de- 
sirable and  suitable  anywhere.  For  proof  of  our  mistaken 
idea,  see  the  variety  of  pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  average 
living-room  or  bedroom,  on  the  pages  of  magazine  adver- 
tising, street-car  advertising,  and  other  forms  of  the  ad- 
vertising business  where  pictorial  illustration  is  possible. 
Often  these  pictures  illustrate  poorly,  frequently  they 
bring  out  entirely  the  wrong  quality,  and  still  more  often 
they  arouse  in  the  mind  wholly  irrelevant  ideas.  This  is 
not  art  in  itself  or  in  its  use;  it  is  misconception,  if  it  does 
not  reveal  positive  ignorance. 
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In  the  same  way  the  attention  to  detail  necessary  to 
scientific  reasoning  has  brought  about  the  habit  of  using 
naturahstic  and  reahstic  terms  ahnost  entirely,  so  that 
pictures  must  be  wrought  in  every  detail  of  their  anatomy, 
carpentry,  and  private  mechanism,  to  satisfy  the  general 
art  belief.  It  is  the  business  of  art  to  suggest  rather  than 
depict  details,  and  it  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
business  of  nature  or  with  the  science  of  botany,  zoology, 
or  physiology,  nor  with  the  functions  of  carpentry  or 
cookery.  Some  there  be  who  recognize  the  picture  of  a 
fish  if  every  individual  scale  is  not  shown,  but,  what  is  of 
yet  greater  importance,  we  are  more  inclined  to  investi- 
gate further  the  condition  which  suggests  something  in- 
teresting and  untold,  rather  than  the  one  which  has  said 
the  last  word.    Illusion  is  a  powerful  incentive  to  thought. 

It  is  possible,  it  seems,  for  almost  anything  to  become 
an  obsession,  and  not  only  may  any  one  of  the  ideas, 
pictures,  nature  detail,  technic,  etc.,  become  one's  per- 
sonal idea  of  art,  but  the  quality  of  prettiness,  one's 
personal  likes  or  dislikes,  sentimental  attachments,  and 
many  other  things,  are  also  likeh^  to  become  one's  own 
particular  art  idea,  thereby  forming  the  standard  of  one's 
art  judgment.  It  is  fundamental  then,  that  we  establish 
firmly  and  unmistakably  at  the  outset  that  art  is  the 
quality  of  harmony  existing  in  any  idea  of  man  external- 
ized in  materials  of  any  kind;  that  this  quality  is  relative 
in  different  objects  and  in  different  people;  that  it  em- 
braces two  distinct  elements, /wndion  and  taste;  and  that 
intellect  and  feeling  are  both  active  in  creating  or  ap- 
preciating it ;  that  all  men  are  made  with  a  natural  liking 
for  it,  and  with  an  inherent  tendency  to  respond  to  what 
they  suppose  it  to  be,  even  though  they  are  mistaken  in 
its  identity;  and  that  objects  of  any  sort  showing  a  rela- 
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For    the    Girl   Home    From    School 

Smart  nev>  clothes  to  replenish  the  New  Year's 
wardrobe,  school  and  street  wear  and  party  frocks 
—offered     now    at     splendid    price     advantage. 


Tailored  Suits 
$35.00 

Duvet  dc  Laiiic  or  \c- 
lours,  developed  in  smart 
Winter  styles,  plain  tai- 
lored or  fur-J:rimtncd.  Sizes 
14.  16,  18.  Several  models, 
one  of  which  is  pictured. 


Voile  Blouses 
$7.50 

Dainty  model  of  white 
Voile  vk-ith  Dutch  collar, 
cuffs  and  front  pleat, 
trimmed  with  little  frilled 
pointa  edged  with  VaJenci- 
ennes  lace.  Sizes  32,  34,  36. 


Dance  frocks 

$35.00 

l•n•^il,  crii-p.  inarming 
models  in  -soft  Satins  and 
Taffetas,  pastel  shades. 
Made  especially  for  the 
young  girl,  and  marked  at  a 
very  low  price.  Shtes  14, 
16,  18. 


Tricotine  Dresses 

Advance  Spring  Models 
$35.00     $50.00 

Tailored  frocks  of  fine 
quality  Tricotine,  particu- 
larly smart  models  for  street 
and  school  wear,  embodying 
the  new  style  lines  for  1921. 
Sizes  to  iS. 


Wrap-Coats 
$55.00 

Handsome  Duvet  Coat- 
ing, silk-lined  and  warmly 
interlined;  with'  collars  of 
Australian  Opossum  or 
Nutria,  in  all  the  wanted 
s^iades.     Sizes  to   r8. 


Separate  Skirts 
$10.00 

Imported  materiaL-i  ia 
plaiu  and  checked  \'c[ours, 
also  Tricotine  and  Cash- 
raerryne.  Smart,  simple 
models,  suitable  for  school 
wear.      Waistbands   up    to 


Lord&Taylor 


38th  Street 


FIFTH    AVENUE- 


•Wtli   Street 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  WHERE  THE  APPEAL  IS  MADE  SANE  AND 
UNDERSTANDABLE  THROUGH  ITS  WELL-CHOSEN  SYMBOLS,  SCALED 
RELATIONSHIPS,    ORGANIZED    LAYOUT,    AND    TASTEFUL    TREATMENT. 


A  CONVINCING  AND  SATISFYING  PIECE  OF  DISPLAY.  ITS  THRILLING 
DRAMATIC  QUALITY  MAKES  DIRECT  APPEAL  TO  THE  IMAGINATION, 
WHICH  IS  MORE  POTENT  THAN  A  DUMB  SUBMISSION  TO  FACTS. 
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lively  high  standard  of  this  quahty  are  more  practical,  as 
well  as  more  beautiful,  because  of  it.  Art  is,  therefore, 
not  only  a  normal,  natural,  and  pleasant  thing,  but  an 
intensely  practical  and  sensible  one  as  well,  since  it  is 
a  normal  instinct  of  man  to  desire  it,  and  since  it  has 
a  distinct  commercial  value  because  of  this  universal 
desire. 

Advertising  (the  newest  and  the  most  virile  of  the  so- 
called  applied  arts)  can  no  more  reach  its  highest  state  of 
efficiency  without  the  art  quality  than  could  architecture, 
sculpture,  cabinetmaking,  or  dressmaking,  for  in  each 
field  of  man's  expression  of  life's  needs  one  must  reckon 
with  the  idea  or  concept  of  the  answer  to  this  need,  the 
materials  with  which  this  idea  is  to  be  expressed,  and  the 
essential  technic  to  express  it  adequately  and  efficiently. 
Harmony  between  the  idea  and  the  material  expression  is 
always  vital.  It  is  useless  to  reproduce  the  Pantheon  to 
express  the  idea  apartment-hotel,  or  to  waste  spage, 
labor,  and  materials  on  elaborate  Louis  XV  borders 
around  advertisements  whose  goods  and  whose  copy 
would  more  likely  suggest  Zululand  or  modern  bour- 
geois war  profiteers. 

It  is  certainly  obvious  that  harmony  between  the  ele- 
ments of  expression  is  desirable,  both  for  the  unity  of 
ideas  to  be  expressed  and  for  the  satisfaction  that  such  a 
condition  brings  to  him  who  is  not  wholly  immune  to 
normal  relationships  in  life;  and  be  it  said  with  thanks- 
giving that  the  number  of  such  persons  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing, which  argues  well  for  the  future  position  of  the  art 
quality  as  the  demand  for  it  increases. 

What,  then,  is  the  relation  of  display  to  advertising, 
and  of  art  to  display .^^  Successful,  honest  advertising  im- 
plies first  not  only  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  idea  that 
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is  to  be  sold,  but  a  belief  in  it  that  is  the  backbone  of  the 
message  that  must  be  communicated  to  those  who  will  use 
the  idea.  This  knowledge  must  consist  of  a  full  analysis 
of  the  idea,  in  which  all  its  qualities  are  visualized  in  the 
sequence  of  their  importance  and  in  their  relations  with 
the  uses  to  which  the  idea  will  be  put.  Breakfast  foods 
that  look  well,  seem  filling,  and  even  contain  a  good  ratio 
of  nourishment,  which  upon  tasting  seem  to  be  quartz 
sand  instead  of  oats  or  wheat,  will  not  appeal  sufficiently 
to  insure  purchase  as  a  constant  diet.  If  the  taste  is  pun- 
gent or  the  consistency  rubberlike,  the  desirable  qualities 
are  lost  so  far  as  its  relation  to  the  process  of  eating  is 
concerned.  It  would  be  difficult  to  establish  a  personal 
faith  in  such  a  product  sufficiently  strong  to  give  a  "ring 
true"  quality  to  one's  message;  that  is  to  say,  the  message 
could  not  be  made  to  function  perfectly. 

Granting,  however,  that  a  full  and  satisfactory^  knowl- 
edge of  the  product  or  idea  is  obtained,  the  second  step 
is  the  preparation  of  the  message  to  be  delivered.  Not 
all,  even  of  desirable  qualities,  can  be  presented;  in  fact, 
only  such  ones  as  must  be,  should  be.  Too  many  qualities 
expressed  is  as  bad  as  too  many  people  in  one  car,  or 
too  mam^  pictures  on  one  wall,  or  too  many  "strings  to 
one's  bow."  It  is  all  very  confusing.  Select  qualities 
and  then  arrange  in  sequence,  or  be  certain  you  know 
what  you  want  to  say  and  why.  This  process  bears  the 
same  relation  to  art  that  selecting  the  materials  for  a 
house,  for  a  rug,  a  gown,  or  a  stage  setting,  does.  It 
first  visualizes  the  idea  to  be  expressed. 

The  second  step  implies  such  a  knowledge  of  men's 
minds  as  will  enable  one  to  make  a  pretty  safe  estimate 
as  to  how  they  will  act  when  the  message  is  adequately 
presented  to  them,  be  the  group  a  general  or  a  very 
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THIS  ARCHITECTURAL  ART  OBJECT,  AX  ADAPTATION  OF  THE  ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE  AT  ITS  BEST,  TO  A  MODERN  UNIVERSITY  CLUB,  SHOWS 
HOW  TRUTHS  AND  THE  ATMOSPHERE  MADE  BY  THEM  MAY  SURVIVE 
ADAPTATION  TO  SPECIFIC  USES.  THIS  BUILDING  HAS  ARCHITECTURE 
AND    SHOWS   TEXTURE   AS   WELL  AS   PROPORTION, 
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special  one.  The  necessity  for  this  is  apparent,  the 
ways  and  means  legion,  the  time  consumed  in  finding 
out  endless,  but  certain  it  is  one  has  to  begin,  and  he 
must  dismiss  the  notion  that  his  own  point  of  view  is 
the  only  one  and  study  not  only  people  as  they  are  now, 
but  as  they  have  been  before,  for  we  are  the  product 
of  the  past  and  necessarily  bear  a  distinct  relation  to 
other  periods  in  habit  and  action.  The  psychology  of 
*' historic  periods"  is  the  foundation  for  the  psychology 
of  the  present  day.  History  is  recorded  in  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  furniture,  clothes,  and  in  a  thousand 
other  ways.  These  things  are  the  art  of  the  period  in 
which  they  were  created.  The  relation  between  them 
and  the  thoughts  or  lives  of  those  who  made  them  is 
identical  with  corresponding  relations  between  our  art 
expression  and  our  minds,  habits,  and  lives.  We  are 
making  our  period  art  expression.  Examine  it,  in  ad- 
vertising in  particular,  or  in  our  homes,  public  buildings, 
clothes,  and  where  you  choose.  "Comparisons  are 
odious"  maybe,  but  illuminating,  certainly. 

Having  at  least  confidence  that  one  knows  how  his 
audience  will  behave  when  he  presents  his  idea  for  its 
consideration  fits  one  to  return  again  to  the  idea  itself, 
which  he  has  already  formulated  for  expression. 

The  third  step  consists  in  selecting  the  symbols  with 
which  the  idea  is  to  be  expressed  and  in  arranging  them 
in  such  a  way  that  they  are  100  per  cent  efficient  in 
conveying  the  message  to  the  audience  selected.  This  is 
stupendous  in  its  possibilities,  but  not  so  formidable  if 
studied  as  to  principle — wholes  first,  then  details.  The 
real  question  is — I  have  something  I  believe  in  which  I 
wish  to  say  to  certain  people  in  the  most  effective  pos- 
sible manner.     I  know  my  message;   I  know  my  people; 
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do  I  know  the  possibilities  of  the  English  language  (copy) , 
of  color,  of  illustrations,  of  period  ornament,  of  type 
faces,  and  of  paper  textures,  well  enough  to  express  ideas 
in  such  a  way  that  intelligent  people  will  understand 
and  believe,  while  the  less  intelligent  will  react  to  the 
symbols,  at  least,  as  naturally  as  an  animal  would  to 
nature's  stimuli?  If  we  do,  and  know  how  to  arrange 
these  symbols  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  100  per  cent 
efficient  in  their  appeal,  then  we  know  our  language  and 
we  are  artists  in  advertising,  as  we  should  be  in  music, 
literature,  architecture,  house  decoration,  stage  setting, 
costume  design,  or  in  any  other  field  where  ideas  for 
people  to  use  are  to  be  expressed  in  material  form. 

Display  is  simply  the  language  of  advertising,  and  a 
knowledge  of  how  to  use  this  language  efficiently  and  in 
good  taste  is  art. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 

THE   LANGUAGE   OF  ADVERTISING  DISPLAY 

THE  best  way  to  learn  a  language  is  to  practice  it; 
the  worst  possible  thing,  however,  is  to  do  so  incorrectly, 
until  the  habit  of  wrong  usage  becomes  fixed.  This  is 
true  for  at  least  two  good  reasons:  first,  ''practice  makes 
perfect,"  ease  and  fluency  are  the  result  of  repetition, 
until  there  is  no  conscious  effort  in  the  right  use;  second, 
correct  associations  are  much  more  easily  made  in  the 
concrete  than  in  the  abstract. 

In  the  first  place,  the  habit  of  doing  a  thing  wrong 
once  established  makes  doing  it  right  tenfold  more 
difficult  than  if  it  had  not  been  done  at  all;  and  second, 
one  gradually  becomes  immune  to  the  right  and,  having 
practiced  the  wrong  long  enough  for  it  to  have  become  a 
habit,  one  is  numb  to  the  normal  appeal.  The  language 
of  advertising  display  is  no  exception  to  this  rule  and  in 
many  ways  illustrates  these  facts  more  plainly  than 
other  language  forms. 

As  we  have  seen,  advertising  display,  like  other  arts, 
is  a  matter  of  ideas  and  their  best  expression  in  material 
form,  a  form  in  which  the  precise  idea  of  the  creator  of 
the  display  is  communicated  to  his  audience  in  the 
clearest,  most  attractive,  most  economic,  and  most 
pleasing  way.  To  do  this  well  one  must  not  only  be  a 
business  shark,  besides  having  a  thoroughly  intelligent 
knowledge  of  every  element  of  display  at  his  disposal, 
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but  he  must  know  how  other  people  will  interpret  what 
he  has  to  say — i.e.  he  must  be  as  certain  as  possible 
of  what  is  the  normal  reaction  to  each  element  of  his 
displa^^  both  as  to  meaning  and  as  to  what  sort  of 
thing  really  does  attract  the  people  he  wishes  to  reach. 
Display  then,  as  a  language,  must  first  be  seen  as  to 
its  possibilities  in  expressing  ideas,  and  second,  as  to 
its  choice  and  arrangement  (layout)  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  power  to  attract,  interest,  and  stimulate  to 
action  through  its  appearance.  Display,  like  a  human 
being,  makes  its  appeal  both  to  the  intellect  and  to  the 
emotions — i.e.  through  both  reason  and  feeling,  the  im- 
portance of  the  latter  being  under-estimated,  no  doubt, 
by  the  so-called  practical  temperament. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  think  of  words  as  about  the 
only  worth-while  symbols  with  which  to  convey  thought, 
while,  after  all,  they  are  the  most  arbitrary  and  the 
most  abstract  of  symbols  and  probably  (except  in  the 
case  of  the  most  ordinary  ones)  convey  meanings  dif- 
fering considerably  according  to  one's  habits  of  thought 
as  well  as  intelligence  and  cultivation.  Even  to  the  most 
gifted  and  learned,  words  are  pretty  inadequate  when  it 
comes  to  reaching  the  sensibilities  in  many  of  their  most 
important  phases.  Who  has  not  been  stimulated  to 
immediate  action  by  music,  a  wonderful  picture,  the 
color  of  an  object  or  its  textural  feeling,  when  any  amount 
of  word  descriptions  would  have  resulted  in  lost  effort 
and  lost  time.^  It  does  not  take  much  imagination  to 
multiply  examples  until  words,  even  if  one  speaks  several 
languages,  seem  inadequate  if  subtlety  of  quality  or  the 
larger  and  more  general  emotions  of  man  are  concerned. 

People  have  been  moved  to  do  strange  things  under  the 
influence  of  a  glorious  sunset,  a  well-acted  play,  an 
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ADVERTISING  IN  WHICH  THE  WINDOW  HAS  USURPED  THE  FUNCTION 
BOTH  OF  THE  SHOP  AND  OF  THE  STOREHOUSE;  WITHOUT  ORGANI- 
ZATION, THOUGHT  OF  APPEARANCE,  OR  QUESTION  AS  TO  THE 
CAPACITY  OF  THE   HUMAN  MIND. 


Make  No  Mistake 
Our  Number  Is 


Make  No  Mistake 
Our  Nomber  Is 


MORTONS 

f^*^  MANUFACTURERS      ^* 

^-^55EAST9^TREET  .^ 

OUR  RETAIL  SALESROOMS 

Sale  You  Cannot  Afford  to  Miss 

ALL  PRICES  CUT  IN  HALF 

BY  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

This  sale  will  be  the  Sensation  of  the  Season  and  will  make  the  regular  Clearance 
Sales  in  the  shopping  district  look  ridiculous.    TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 

1400  of  Our  Most  Stylish  DRESSES 


Newest  TRICOTINE  SUITS 


B   of   order*   comp^U    a* 
to   thr   pyhlic   at   ft   big 


MARKED  FOR  QUICK  CLEARANCE 

IdcI<u1ii>«    our    itock    of  ^|^  ^^  ^^^        Soir.c  ihow  ikc  youlb- 

guriiitr«d       «ll       wool,  ^1^  ^^  ^^^       '"'     ''^'     to^H,     other. 

fi«it  quJily  M«'.  *c«  ^Y       I         /— ^     '"""'     **    '■''""•     *" 
Strgr,    Ch«V.a   Vdour.,  ■        ^      ■    arc    a,    number    of    »trv 

Oxford     Clolh..      Poirfi  ^^       W^M    good    .ir.igh.i-liot    mod- 

Twill.     FloMl    wofkiBiii-  ^"^       'i«-      Son"    »re    un.rtly 

.(,^  britdec  wid  embroidcrrd. 

Uin  cr  ftncy  p<»u  de  cygne  hn- 
S*crificrd  far  below  cosi  of  m«li- 
RejnArllabir  bargaiiu  in  tbi»  lol 

1.000  Elegant  WRAPSicOATS 

N.V.T  hi,xr  ive  )..\.:  ^^  ^^^m  JHV  P^  ^"''  ''''u"<'^'' 
e*  h  iiji  »iJinu-«bl.  M*  WKKm  •  /  ^^  I  r  ,  J  ,;  fr.T.  onu 
.■oll»vuon      Pl      1  (Klir      ^^  f  /  y      ^^    mi.  l.,r.>     stK!     bi 

»fort  «>«l«  uid  wraw     SU  M  ^   M      ^  W    '"<    ■"»   ■*<■"   0"'J 

Mrbilul   Hfic*   *\    to  m  riH  Ni^. 

•mall  *  prtce.  M  fliHaHBHMBi      Ju«.l    the    wrap 

Near  rai»  eifccla.   tt«w   •    ■  fl[  ''i«\'     wjMjed   loi- 

;<llar       wrap*.       UfW       mxe,:..  H  it;.  .    I:.r  l^W  »•    »h..-    > ilrr/lr 

new     puiQied     <ut]«ni.        iLa-  las:**   j.apfjiy   ap.tn  ip..«»'.       \VcrL 

Irtowlj   olue  tSecta.  rr-ta.1   i.r.  l.>  »-.;4.M'. 

^  SALE  YOU  SIMPLY  CAN'T  AFFORD  TO  MISS 


A  NEAVSPAPER  ADVERTISEMENT  IN  WHICH  THE  QUALI- 
TIES AND  THE  PROCESSES  WHICH  PRODUCED  THE  IDEA 
IN  THE  WINDOW  DISPLAY  HAVE  BEEN  DUPLICATED  IN 
ADVERTISING  SYMBOLS,  BUT  WITH  AN  IMPERFECT  CON- 
CEPTION OF  ARRANGEMENT. 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  ADVERTISING  DISPLAY 

emotional  serenade,  or  the  charm  of  perfect  form,  such 
as  is  sometimes  found  in  Greek  ornament,  sculpture, 
or  architecture.  These  things  would  seem  to  establish 
clearly  the  importance  of  looking  carefully  into  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  symbols  composing  the  language  of 
display,  if  its  use  in  advertising  is  to  reach  any  con- 
siderable share  of  the  points  of  appeal  essential  to  supply 
the  needs  even  of  the  most  ordinary  human  being. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  well  here  to  classify  in  a  general  way  the 
elements  at  our  disposal  in  our  study  of  display  in  the 
probable  order  of  their  importance  to  the  average  man: 
copy,  illustration,  color,  arrangement,  period  art,  texture, 
and  type-face  forms.  Of  course  we  realize  that  any 
classification  as  to  importance  is  dangerous,  for  people 
differ  radically,  individually,  racially,  and  in  other  ways, 
so  that  it  is  hard  to  say  anything  with  certainty  in  this 
matter.  Then,  too,  much  depends  upon  what  message 
is  to  be  given,  what  reaction  one  expects,  and  whether 
the  emotions  or  the  intellect  are  the  chief  point  of  contact. 
Certain,  however,  are  we  that  all  these  elements  exist 
for  our  use,  and  it  is  distressing  to  see  a  good  strong 
appeal  in  words  neutralized  by  the  wrong  appeal  in  color 
or  in  any  other  symbol  form.  Correct  usage  of  language 
forms  means  first  a  complete  acquaintance  with  them. 

Although  words  cannot  best  express  everything,  they 
are  the  means  by  which  we  consciously  convey  (or  at- 
tempt to)  a  pretty  large  share  of  our  thought  to  others; 
hence  the  importance  of  copy,  unless  one  is  familiar 
enough  with  the  other  symbols  to  use  them  intelligently. 

With  the  general  or  specific  rules  for  writing  copy  we 
are  not  particularly  concerned  here,  only  that  it  shall 
be  so  conceived  as  best  to  express  the  message  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  display.     Authorities  and  laymen  dif- 
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fer  as  to  the  economic  or  other  values  of  coining  grotesque 
and  queer  words  and  phrases,  of  inventing  astonishing 
idioms,  in  short,  of  isolating  advertising  English  from  all 
other  English,  as  an  appeal  to  the  American  love  of  the 
odd  and  curious.  One  needs  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  people  of  other  countries  a  bit  to  see  whether  we  may 
not  already  be  sufficiently  developed  in  this  particular 
line.  '*It  takes  all  kinds  to  make  a  world,"  so  it  does  to 
make  up  a  first-class  circus,  but  one  may,  at  least,  after 
thought,  choose  which  particular  specimen  in  the  menag- 
erie he  is  willing  to  represent  as  a  steady  thing. 

If  special  interest  in  the  form  of  the  copy  is  irrelevant 
to  our  subject,  except  that  it  shall  express  a  certain 
amount  of  taste,  its  arrangement,  like  that  of  all  other 
elements  used,  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  it  will 
be  treated  with  the  other  elements  in  detail  under  the 
subject  of  the  Principles  of  Arrangement. 

The  hectic  way  in  which  every  publisher  demands 
illustrations  to  all  sorts  of  matter  he  is  to  bring  out  is 
based  on  no  idle  fad  or  fancy.  The  reason  is  inherent  in 
human  minds.  In  the  first  place,  pictures  are  a  universal 
language.  They  convey  practically  the  same  fundamental 
idea  to  all  who  see  them,  whatever  the  nationality,  creed, 
or  social  state.  They  do  so,  moreover,  when  correctly 
used,  in  a  clearer,  more  subtle,  more  dramatic,  and  per- 
haps more  forceful  manner  than  words  can,  and  are, 
therefore,  more  interesting  in  their  appeal.  The  publisher 
knows  enough,  too,  to  understand  that  the  public  visual- 
izes badly,  and  that  pictorial  language  is  of  the  greatest 
help  in  getting  a  message  before  them  in  an  interesting, 
concise,  and  pleasant  form.  The  elemental  value  of  illus- 
trations is  either  sensed  or  known  by  the  advertising 
coterie  without,  however,  any  great  general  knowledge  of 
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PORTION  OF  A  SHOP  WINDOW  IN  WHICH  AMOUNT  AND  CHARACTER 
OF  GOODS  ARE  SEEN  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  BACKGROUND  AND  TO 
EACH  OTHER.  COVER  THE  UPPER  SIGN  AND  JUDGE  THE  EFFECTIVE- 
NESS OF  EVEN  FURTHER  ELIMINATION. 


1 


0v  when  ibe  ^pne 
6i^at  S<^oi»ct»  comes 
to  wnU  against 
^oui»  luime  {W  lonteS'- 
pot  tbai  t^oif  won  on 
Brt  -  but  bow  nou 
plagiKl  <be  game* 


INDIRECT  APPEAL  IS  HERE  SHOWN  IN  WELL-CHOSEN  TYPE  AND 
BORDER  MOTIFS  IN  AN  INTERESTING  AND  DECORATIVE  ARRANGE- 
MENT.      THE  ORIGINAL  IS  IN  COLOR  ON  A  DULL-GOLD  BACKGROUND. 
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pictures  themselves,  the  subtleties  that  can  only  be  known 
through  intimacy,  and  the  psychology  of  their  finer  ap- 
peals. Next  to  color  they  are  the  most  irrelevantly  and 
thoughtlessly  used  of  all  display  elements. 

The  first  value  of  the  illustration  is  its  power  of  sugges- 
tion, and  suggestion  is  more  potent  than  fact  to  most  of 
us,  for  when  we  act  on  suggestion  we  do  so  generally  under 
the  impression  that  we  are  doing  so  wholly  under  our  own 
initiative,  and  are  pleased  accordingly.  If,  however,  the 
suggestion  is  misjudged  by  the  maker  of  the  display,  ir- 
reparable wrong  has  been  done.  For  instance,  the  sex 
appeal  seems  to  have  been  supposed  to  be  so  alluring  and 
hypnotic  that  a  cut  of  a  pretty  woman,  with  certain  sug- 
gestive emphasis,  would  not  only  interest  everybody,  but 
would  stimulate  to  action,  and  furthermore,  that  action 
would  be  to  buy  forthwith  any  article  named  in  the  ad., 
ranging  in  time  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  and  in  sub- 
stance from  breakfast  food  to  pig  iron.  Continually  harp- 
ing on  the  ** power  of  appeal"  they  never  for  a  moment 
ask  to  what  they  are  appealing,  why  or  where  the  appeal 
will  lead  the  mind,  whether  toward,  or  away  from,  the 
object  to  be  sold.  One  can't  expect  the  public  in  general 
to  visualize  the  desirable  qualities  of  tapestry  bricks  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  sex  appetite.  The  mental  processes 
are  not  only  too  intricate,  but  too  diverting.  Besides  a 
knowledge  of  picture  language  it  takes  reason  and  judg- 
ment to  select,  if  only  from  this  one  point  of  view. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  interpretation  to  be 
dealt  with  under  the  special  subject  of  Illustration,  but 
may  we  be  pardoned  if  we  speak  of  one  more,  even  in  this 
brief  introduction  to  display  as  a  whole.  A  second  chief 
function  of  pictures  is  to  express  the  idea  artistically,  that 
is,  in  good  taste.     People  soon  get  tired  of  having  every 
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real-estate  proposition,  for  example,  picture  the  five-room 
cottage,  with  a  green  lawn,  a  tree  or  two,  mother  in  the 
doorway  with  baby  in  her  arms,  little  Nellie  skipping 
down  the  path  to  meet  father,  as  he  almost  leaps  toward 
this  haven  of  perfect  bliss,  where  mother  does  the  house- 
work and  never  gets  cross  or  untidy.  There  are  certain 
things  people  take  for  granted,  and  it  is  not  good  taste,  it 
is  cheap  and  common,  nakedly  to  parade  the  private 
human  emotions  until  they  are  so  hackneyed  that  even  the 
most  brazen  and  the  most  sentimental  are  weary  of  them. 
There  are  other  points  of  appeal  that  quickly  present 
themselves  even  to  the  semi-intelligent.  Sentimentality 
if  encouraged  soon  becomes  a  disease,  greatly  narrowing 
one's  conception  and  enjoyment  of  life.  The  science  and 
art  of  advertising  is  not  furthered  by  catering  to  and  try- 
ing to  cultivate  only  the  cheapest  that  is  in  us.  Happily 
the  most  scientific  are  getting  to  see  this.  Coupled  with 
this  tendency  there  is  no  doubt  present  the  disgusting 
love  of  unimportant,  unattractive  details,  the  same  that 
prompts  the  representation  of  every  scale  on  a  fish,  or 
every  minutest  fact  concerning  a  dish  of  baked  beans, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  public  has  no  imagination, 
until  they  are  finally  forced  to  lose  what  they  have 
through  absolute  disuse. 

All  pictures  are  not  art  nor  all  illustrations  efficient 
ones,  any  more  than  every  boy  that  wears  a  blouse  is  a 
sailor. 

Primarily  the  eye  sees  color  only;  that  is,  all  ideas 
gained  through  the  sense  of  sight  are  because  of  color 
relationships,  the  term  color,  of  course,  including  black, 
white,  and  the  tones  of  gray.  Since  in  the  normal  person 
probably  more  than  60  per  cent  of  all  the  impressions 
taken  into  the  mind  through  the  senses  come  through  the 
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"If  the  Hupmobile  were  a  living 
creature,  the  word  devotion  would 
exactly  describe  the  qualities 
which  actually  endear  it  to  the 
average  family. 

It  so  seldom  sulks;  it  is  so  ready 
and  willing;  it  performs  so  faith- 
fully, that  it  repays,  over  and  over, 
the  confidence  people  place  in  it. 

Without  question  these  are  the 
underlying  reasons  for  the  great 
good  will  in  which  the  Hupmobile 
is  held  everywhere." 


GOOD-WILL-BUILDING  COPY      IN  WHICH  THERE  CAN  BE  NO  MISTAKE 
AS  TO  THE  UNIVERSAL  APPEAL  OF  THE  QUALITIES  FEATURED. 


THE  DIAGRAM  SHOWS  THE  PREPARATORY  SKETCH  WITH  COMPOSITION 
BASED  ON  THE  "hAMBIDGE  RESEARCH." 


'£.i»l   u«  bow  Out*  t^t-ahi:  h<■fl>^t■,'CC^1i[)i^.!^  i«hcml|pcjv«>a -an^feafiiih  ^^Otv. 

ILLUSTRATIQN  FOR  CHRISTMAS  CARD,  APPEALING  TO  THE  IMAGINA- 
TION THROUGH  SUGGESTION  RATHER  THAN  THROUGH  RECORDED 
FACTS. 
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sense  of  sight,  color  is  obviously  one  of  the  most  important 
of  all  the  language  forms,  and  habits  of  wrong  usage,  or 
of  abuse  of  any  sort,  soon  nullify  its  force  and  put  the 
individual  beyond  the  power  of  normal  color  appeal,  thus 
shutting  the  door  to  one  of  the  world's  most  important 
sources  of  information  as  well  as  of  enjoyment. 

The  process  of  associating  color  relations  in  the  mind, 
and  the  form  combinations  that  consequently  result,  is  a 
subject  for  later  treatment,  but  it  is  plain  that  color  is  so 
closely  allied  with  everything  we  see  and  use  about  us  as 
to  be  accepted  through  habit  in  any  form  it  presents  itself, 
without  the  investigation  or  the  knowledge  that  most 
other  language  forms  call  forth.  This  is  a  pity,  because 
color  is  a  subtle  thing  and  its  power  for  truth  or  beauty 
lies  in  one's  intimate  acquaintance  with,  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  it. 

Next  to  the  realistic  dramatic  quality  of  a  picture,  color 
certainly  makes  the  most  general  appeal.  Quite  possibly 
its  appeal  is  even  the  most  universal.  Innately  all  normal 
human  beings  love  it,  and,  like  most  else  they  like,  they 
will  have  it  in  one  way  or  another,  right  or  wrong;  but 
be  it  remembered  this  fact  does  not  prove  that  they  would 
not  use  the  right  with  good  grace  and  better  results  were 
it  ever  presented  to  them  for  choice.  It  is  a  common  error 
to  declare  that  this  or  that  is  "too  highbrow"  or  '*too 
fine  stuff"  for  a  particular  class  or  kind.  It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  it  is  not  always  safe  or  prudent  to  judge 
everybody  by  oneself.  Personal  limitations  do  not  become 
general  human  qualities  simply  through  one's  desire  to 
make  them  so. 

The  way  a  person  reacts  to  color  is  a  matter  of  two 
things  mainly:  his  nature  or  his  normal  instincts,  and  his 
training.      Nature  may  be  so  suppressed  or  perverted  as 
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to  seem  to  be  inactive  in  this  as  in  other  fields.  If  one  is 
suffering  from  the  cold  and  is  presented  with  a  choice 
between  two  thick  woolen  wraps,  the  one  a  dark,  rich  red, 
the  other  a  light,  clear  blue,  he  instinctively  takes  the 
red,  because  from  the  beginning  of  time  red  has  been 
associated  in  the  minds  of  his  ancestors  with  fire,  blood, 
and  other  vitalizing  elements  of  nature. 

If  one  is  confined  in  a  room  with  little  light,  no  sun,  and 
no  external  outlook,  and  he  be  given  a  choice  between  light- 
yellow  walls  or  dull,  dark  gray,  or  blue  ones,  he  also  in- 
stinctively takes  the  yellow,  because  of  his  inherited  and 
personal  associations  with  the  sun  and  other  light-giving 
and  cheerful  qualities.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  been 
an  Egyptian  of  the  dynasty  of  Rameses  II  he  would  have 
recoiled  from  the  thought  of  yellow,  since  by  training  he 
would  have  been  made  to  interpret  yellow  as  the  symbol 
of  sin,  famine,  and  bondage.  Thus  may  nature  or  instinc- 
tive feeling  be  suppressed  by  arbitrary  dictum,  and  un- 
natural reactions  take  the  place  of  natural  ones. 

Moreover,  if  any  one  color  tone  or  set  of  color  tones  is 
constantly  presented  to  the  mind  it  accepts  them  in  the 
same  way;  at  first  perhaps  reluctantly,  then  with  toler- 
ance, finally  embracing  them  as  completely  satisfactory, 
the  sense  being  perverted,  the  natural  reaction  suppressed, 
and  a  counterfeit  state  of  mind  created.  It  is  the  mission 
of  modern  interior  decoration  to  create  in  our  homes  a 
color  environment  whose  silent  influence  (being  in  accord 
with  the  laws  of  harmony)  shall  aid  and  abet  the  develop- 
ment of  the  normal  color  instincts  of  man,  and  it  is  not 
the  mission  of  advertising  to  destroy  what  is  being  done, 
nor  is  it  good  policy  to  try  to  do  so,  for  there  is  a  very 
close  relationship  between  advertising  and  all  of  the  ob- 
jects that  go  to  make  up  what  is  known  as  a  home.  The 
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X-        VEN  the  Pirate, civilization's  outlaw,  bowed  to  ihc 
/  r^     power  of  Time. 

V-^'  These  buccaneer  Bolsheviks  had  one  ceremonial 
in  common-the  automatic  firing  of  the  Noonday  Gun  Fo- 
cused through  a  burning  glass,  the  sun's  rays  discharged  the 
cannon  which  recalled  the  sea  rovers  at  midday. 

A  picturesque  device-much  like  the  ancient  Sun  Cannon 
in  the  Palais  Royal.  Doubtless  more  than  one  swarthv  rascal 
gloating  ov-er  jeweled  plunder,  set  h.s  stolen  watch  by 'the' 
Noonday  Gun  m  those  wild  freebooting  davs. 

Inventions  run  in  cycles.  Alfred's  Time-Candle  recalled 
the  cave  mans  burning  rope:  The  Pirate's  Noonday  Gun 
harks  back  to  the  Sun-Dial  of  Babylon.  Gradually,  as  Father 
ime  fled  down  through  the  ages,  emerged  that  realization  of 
in,  value  ofTtme  which  inspired  those  timekeeping  marN  els 
of  our  world  today—  •  " 
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THE  PROCESS  OF  REASONING  OR  OF  EMOTIONAL  IMAGINATIONBY" 
WHICH  THE  APPEAL  OF  "  BABYLON "  COULD  BE  SUPPOSED  TO  SELL  A 
WATCH,  SEEMS  TO  INDICATE  AN  AREA  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND  YET  UN- 
DISCOVERED. THE  POSSIBLE  IRRELEVANT  REALMS  OF  ASSOCIATION 
INTO  WHICH  THIS  ILLUSTRATION  MIGHT  LEAD  COULD  NOT  BE  BROKEN 

BY  Gabriel's  trumpet,  not  to  mention  "the  noonday  gun." 
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fairly  intelligent  public  are  beginning  to  understand  this, 
and  to  expect  intelligent  results  in  this  field. 

The  relations  between  advertising  and  clothes  or  the 
other  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life  are  as  apparent  as 
are  those  with  the  house,  and  the  necessity  for  a  common 
understanding  between  those  who  create  clothes  and  the 
pictures  of  them,  those  who  advertise  them,  and  those 
w^ho  use  them,  is  daily  getting  more  vital  to  the  success  of 
anybody  concerned. 

The  idea  of  "Period  Art"  as  it  relates  to  the  language  of 
display  is  so  tremendous  and  so  complicated  that  the 
task  of  introducing  it  as  an  element  at  this  point  seems 
extremely  difficult.  An  understanding  of  the  subject 
means  a  knowledge  first  of  the  people  who  have  lived 
and  expressed  their  lives  in  the  periods  under  discus- 
sion, and  this  means  an  intimate  knowledge  of  history. 
Motor  cars  and  telephone  booths  are  externalized  art 
objects  of  this  century,  made  necessary  by  the  needs  of 
our  time.  The  perfectness  of  their  functional  qualities 
and  the  harmony  of  form,  color,  scale,  and  texture,  that 
they  express,  are  the  measure  of  their  art  quality.  Un- 
doubtedly all  will  agree  that  they  function  much  better 
than  they  look,  as  in  fact  do  most  modern  creations.  This 
one-sided  (or  so-called  practical)  phase  of  art  is  well,  but 
the  fact  that  people  are  always  seeking  ornament  or  orna- 
mental details  of  other  periods  with  which  to  (as  they 
think)  further  beautify  what  they  have  made,  is  proof 
that  complete  satisfaction  is  not  found  solely  in  perfect 
function. 

The  growing  desire  for  the  harmony  found  in  the  works 
of  other  times  is  the  reason  for  some  of  the  hectic  attempts 
to  adapt  every  period,  from  the  Gothic  twelfth  century  to 
the  fall  of  the  French  monarchy,  in  such  matters  as  talk- 
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ing  machines,  music  boxes,  telephone  stands,  and  clothes. 
The  fashion  of  adapting  these  ideas  in  architecture  and 
in  furniture  is  too  well  established  to  require  mention. 

Gothic  art  was  the  natural  expression  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  the  somewhat  primitive  overwrought  imagina- 
tion was  struggling  with  the  problem  of  spiritual  domina- 
tion over  material  and  casual  things.  It  is  essentially 
spiritual  and  mostly  religious  and  symbolic.  Its  peculiar 
charm  is  the  result  of  a  state  of  mind  so  unlike  the  present 
that  interpretation  of  it  is  difficult,  not  to  mention  its 
legitimate  use.  To  create  billiard  tables,  build  music 
boxes,  and  design  the  fagade  of  the  ''house  of  mirth" 
in  this  style  passes  the  grotesque;  it  is  well-nigh  blas- 
phemous, and  generally  in  such  wretched  taste  that 
words  fail,  particularly  when  the  motifs  are  so  distorted 
in  form  and  scale  as  to  suggest  either  the  modern  Dutch 
feeling  or  something  as  yet  unnamed.  What  can  be  the 
fitness  in  this,  or  whence  the  beauty,  is  a  question  un- 
answered. Art  is  creation,  not  copy,  even  if  copy  both 
of  form  and  of  feeling  were  possible. 

It  is  not  so  much  in  the  structure  of  period  objects, 
however,  that  advertising  is  concerned  as  with  its  orna- 
ment, and  with  the  general  feeling  of  harmony  that  results 
from  right  use. 

Unhappily  the  craze  for  unique  borders  and  initial 
letters  seems  to  be  growing,  lamented  by  intelligent  people 
who  know  the  meaning  of  historic  ornament,  who  created 
it,  why,  and  the  qualities  for  which  it  stands. 

We  still  find  certain  firms  who  insist  on  surrounding 
the  advertising  display  of  either  their  classic  or  Victorian 
wares  with  a  Gothic  border,  the  frame  and  ornament  of 
a  Baroque  mirror,  or  the  rocaille  motifs  of  eighteenth- 
century  France.  The  inconsistency  of  trying  to  make 
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Comhimng  the  Attractke  Features 
of  Both  Wrap  and  Coat  in 

WOMEN'S 
MARVELLA  WRAP-COATS 

And  Offering  at  ihe  Same  Time 
a  Most  Unusual  Value  Wednesday 

78.00 

A  rich  elegance  is  integral  with  this  wrap-coat, 
because  it  begins  with  a  fabric  that  is  soft  and 
lustrous  and  ends  only  with  the  most  finished 
tailoring  and  styling.  To  the  graceful  drape  of 
a  sleeved  wrap  is  added  the  slenderizing  lines 
of  a  coat  topped  with   large,  generous  collar. 


IF  UNITY  IS  THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLE  IN  THE  EXPRESSION  OF  AN 
IDEA,  WHAT  RELATION  HAVE  THE  UNRELATED  ELEMENTS  IN 
THIS  BORDER  TO  " WRAP-COATS,"  AND  WHAT  RELATION  HAVE 
ANY   OF  THE   ELEMENTS    TO    EACH  OTHER    OR    TO    TASTE? 
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BADLY  USED  UNITS  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  ORNAMENTAL  PLACED  AS 
"filling"  BETWEEN  PHOTOCxRAPHS  WHICH  SHOULD  THEMSELVES 
CAPTURE  THE  WHOLE  ATTENTION.       BAD  TASTE  AND  BAD  BUSINESS. 
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c-a-n-a-r-y  spell  alligator  does  not  seem  to  need  lengthy 
explanation,  but  the  ignorance  expressed  in  trying  to 
make  a  classic  motif  spell  Baroque  or  a  Victorian  one  spell 
Louis  XV  needs  more  than  explanation.  It  demands 
cultivation  for  interpretation.  One  thing  in  this  connec- 
tion is  certain,  the  less  period  ornament  is  used  the 
better,  unless  one  is  certain  of  its  meaning,  its  feeling  or 
atmosphere,  and  whether  its  use  really  results  in  a 
decoratively  attractive  thing.  What  constitutes  decora- 
tion is  a  matter  of  taste,  no  doubt,  but  bad  taste  or  no 
taste  at  all  may  find  expression  in  one's  selection  and  use 
of  decoration  as  easily  as  it  does  in  his  manners.  And, 
further,  it  is  bad  business  to  say  what  isn't  so,  and 
intelligent  public  confidence  in  the  value  of  one's  merchan- 
dise is  not  strengthened  by  an  untrue,  even  if  illiterate, 
use  of  symbols.     When  in  doubt,  desist. 

The  sense  of  touch  has  been  called  "the  handmaiden 
of  sight"  because  of  their  close  association  in  acquiring  a 
full  concept  of  an  object.  With  many  persons  this  sense 
is  very  acute  and  with  others  the  association  between  the 
qualities  that  belong  primarily  to  touch,  and  the  sense  of 
sight  is  never  thoroughly  made.  In  both  cases  the 
individual  almost  unconsciously  depends  on  touch  to 
establish  these  qualities. 

We  find  people  feeling  cloth  in  the  shop  to  ascertain  its 
degree  of  firmness,  softness,  weight,  and  the  like,  though 
apparently  they  can  see  all  there  is  to  see.  They  are 
pleased  or  not  according  to  the  feel,  and  probably  buy  or 
reject  for  the  same  reason.  A.  person  who  has  fully 
established  the  association  with  sight  will  decide  without 
actually  using  the  sense  of  touch,  although  his  conception 
of  the  qualities  he  senses  was  originally  obtained  through 
touch. 
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With  us  all,  the  qualities  contributed  through  this  sense 
are  important,  and  the  appearance  of  textural  harmony 
with  the  idea  to  be  conveyed  is  essential.  Burlap  may 
make  desirable  curtains  for  a  log  cabin,  but  its  texture  is 
hardly  in  accord  with  the  white-enameled  woodwork  of 
an  Adam  room,  a  Persian  silk  rug,  and  satinwood  furni- 
ture.    It  feels  wrong. 

A  booklet  explaining  the  delicate,  subtle,  and  dainty 
qualities  of  a  fabric  carries  full  conviction  only  if  the 
same  qualities  are  embodied  in  the  paper  stock.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  does  not  require  that  the  booklet  shall 
be  tied  together  with  a  light,  soft,  pink  silk  string  and 
tassels,  to  express  these  qualities.  It  is  rare  that  an 
occasion,  stuflFy,  fussy,  or  dinky  enough  exists  to  require 
any  silk  string  in  the  binding,  and  this  occasion  is  not 
furnished  through  a  treatise  on  machinery  or  furniture. 
Textural  consistency  is  important  both  in  conveying  ideas 
clearly  and  in  expressing  taste. 

Typography  has  been  discussed  pro  and  con  with 
sufficient  effect  to  awaken  considerable  interest  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  styles  in  type,  to  convey  certain  definite  ideas. 
If  this  is  unheeded  still  by  many  it  is  most  likely  due  to 
physical  limitations  in  stock,  high  cost  of  production, 
and  as  yet  a  not-too-clear  power  on  our  part  to  visualize 
qualities  in  commodities  and  to  match  them  with  the 
same  qualities  in  type  forms,  rather  than  to  any  indif- 
ference in  the  matter. 

Tradition,  the  fiercest  enemy  of  progress,  is  still  strong 
in  this  field,  though,  and  the  expert  technical  printer  seems 
less  willing  to  take  advantage  of  this  element  of  display 
than  are  the  advertising  men  or  their  clients.  Traditions 
die  hard,  but  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  still 
between  the  qualities  of  feeling  in  the  Roman,  the  Delia 
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COPY,  ILLUSTRATIONS,  AND  TYPE  HARMONIOUS  IN  CHAR- 
ACTER AND  EVIDENTLY  SELECTED  TO  APPEAL  THROUGH 
THEIR  UNUSUAL  QUALITIES  TO  THE  "ARTISTIC  ARISTO- 
CRAT." STUDY  THIS  DISPLAY  FOR  ITS  EFFICIENCY  FROM 
THIS  STANDPOINT. 
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Robbia,  and  Old  English  types,  for  example,  as  there  is 
between  those  of  other  well-known  varieties.  If  there  is 
value  in  analyzing  commodities  for  qualities  to  be  ad- 
vertised there  is  equal  value  in  analyzing  possible  display 
elements  for  the  best  ones  to  express  the  qualities  of  the 
goods  to  be  sold. 

Let  us  recall  anew  at  this  point  the  fact  that  the  design 
of  advertising  display  includes  two  quite  distinct  processes 
and  that  so  far  we  have  discussed  but  one  of  them. 
The  first  is  selection,  but  arrangement  is  equally  necessary 
to  an  adequate  layout  of  advertising  display. 

In  naming  and  establishing  the  elements  of  display 
called  copy,  illustration,  color,  period  art,  texture,  and 
type  faces,  we  have  endeavored  to  see  each  as  a  distinct 
language  of  symbols  calculated  to  express,  if  wisely 
selected,  exactly  what  the  creator  of  the  ad.  desires. 
This  entails  first,  of  course,  a  knowledge  of  each  language 
form  to  be  used. 

The  second  process  in  the  making  of  display  appeal — 
that  of  arrangement — is  known  as  design,  composition,  or 
layout,  as  the  individual  is  accustomed.  Just  as  in 
literature  it  seems  well  not  only  to  know  the  meaning  of  a 
good  many  words,  but  to  be  able  to  put  them  together  in 
sentences,  paragraphs,  and  themes,  in  the  best  way,  so  it 
is  in  display  layout.  It  avails  little  if  the  motifs  are  well 
chosen  but  badly  and  illegibly  or  illiterately  combined. 

It  is  well  know^n  that  the  mind  grasps  more  easily  a 
concept  in  w  hich  the  elements  composing  it  are  thoroughly 
organized  and  systematically  arranged.  Where  there  is 
no  system,  chaos  reigns,  and  the  mind  cannot,  with  any 
ease  or  clearness,  select  and  arrange  the  ideas  in  sequence, 
while  it  strives  to  get  the  meaning  and  to  react  to  it. 
In  literature  and  in  music  organization  or  arrangement  is 
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fundamental;  in  architecture  and  in  painting  essential; 
in  busiiiess  it  is  vital:  and  in  advertising  display  it  is 
supreme,  for  in  no  field  of  expression  is  there  greater  need 
for  economic  foresight,  f-'om  all  points  of  view,  than  in  this 
one;  it  makes  for  economy  in  time,  in  wc»rk,  in  materials, 
and  in  mental  effort.  The  principles  of  arrangement 
exist  for  this  reason,  and  they  function  only  to  this  end. 

We  are  a  land  of  extremes:  the  highest  buildings,  the 
longest  bridges,  the  richest  men  and  the  most  of  them, 
the  dressiest  people  (if  not  necessarily  the  best  dressed). 
What  wonder  if  we  try  to  put  more  material  into  one 
advertising  space  than  ought  to  go  into  three.^  It  is  our 
habit  to  overdo.  This  very  characteristic  makes  still 
more  imperative  the  assistance  rendered  by  a  perfectly 
designed  piece  of  display,  for  the  more  things  there  are  to 
throw  around,  the  greater  the  disorder  may  become, 
and  then  the  straightening-out  process  becomes  corre- 
spondingly more  difficult. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  and  the  most  talked  of,  of  the 
six  principles  of  arrangement,  is  Balance.  Architects, 
interior  decorators,  clothes  designers,  ''commercial  art- 
ists,'' and  finally  the  advertising  genius,  have  got  hold 
of  the  same.  Some  of  them  have  felt  its  force  and  applied 
it  intelligently,  while  others  still  have  sought  to  apply  it 
rigidly,  in  literal  form,  to  every  condition,  circumstance, 
and  problem,  and  have  found  it  diSicuIt  to  do  so.  Finally, 
they  have  tired  and  thrown  the  idea  into  the  discard. 

Balance  is  that  principle  by  which  attractions  are 
equalized  and  through  which  rest  and  repose  are  obtained. 
It  is  simple  to  see  that  some  of  this  element  is  necessary 
in  regulating  life  in  general — our  work  vs.  our  play,  our 
intellectual  activity  vs.  our  emotional  display — and  in  our 
food  and  our  amusements.  In  short,  the  principle  is  a 
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part  of  us,  and  its  presence  in  advertising  display  is 
essential  to  some  arrangement,  or  correlation  with  the 
other  activities  of  life,  and  to  good  taste.  None  of  these 
things  can  in  any  way  lessen  the  efficiency  of  display. 
On  the  other  hand  a  perfect  balance  of  parts  always 
would  admit  of  no  emphasis  and  would  make  a  sequence 
difficult  if  not  impossible.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  a  radically  unbalanced  unit  is  too  uncertain, 
distracting,  loose,  and  disconcerting  to  admit  of  ease  in 
understanding;  too  noisy  and  muddled  to  invite  consid- 
eration, and  in  too  bad  taste  to  carry  conviction. 

Principles  exist  for  definite  purposes;  each  principle  of 
form  has  relationship  with  all  the  others ;  practice  in  using 
them,  with  discretion  and  intelligence,  adds  another  vital 
force  to  one's  equipment  for  efficient  service  and  to  his 
own  understanding  and  enjoyment  as  well,  not  alone  in 
the  field  of  advertising  display,  but  also  in  the  more  gen- 
eral expressions  of  life. 

Advertising  is  an  art  because  it  is  a  process  of  expressing 
ideas  for  the  benefit  of  others,  or,  simpler  still,  the  ex- 
pression of  ideas  for  use. 

Display  is  the  language  through  which  these  ideas  are 
expressed.  The  art  quality  of  the  expression  (or  of  the 
display)  is  measured  by  the  degree  of  its  efficiency  in 
getting  results  and  by  the  ease,  charm,  taste,  or  agree- 
ableness  of  manner  with  which  this  is  accomplished. 

Advertising  display  is  expressed  first  in  words;  these 
are  the  same  words  that  men  use  to  convey  other  ideas. 
Why  should  not  similar  ideas  in  advertising  and  in  any 
other  walk  of  life  be  expressed  in  the  same  words  .^  Bla- 
tant idioms  and  senseless  dialect  are  not  essential  to  ade- 
quate expression,  nor  are  they  agreeable  or  more  easily 
understood. 
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If  the  colors  we  must  use  in  advertising  display  are  the 
same  as  those  we  use  in  housefurnishing  or  in  a  picture, 
why  should  they  not  stand  for  the  same  ideas  and  be  used 
with  taste? 

Would  it  not  add  something,  and  at  the  same  time 
simplify  matters  a  great  deal,  if  ornament  and  objects  of 
period  art  could  stand  in  this  subject  for  the  same  ideas 
that  they  represent  in  architecture,  clothes,  and  other 
arts? 

Does  not  the  same  sense  rebel  at  using  heavy  marble- 
ized  paper  in  exploiting  delicate  handmade  laces  that  re-' 
coils  at  the  thought  of  denim  draperies  over  fine  silk-net 
curtains?  A  feeling  for  harmony  in  texture  is  an  ele- 
ment in  sensing  the  general  fitness  of  things. 

Why  are  not  type  styles  quite  personal  and  individual 
shapes,  sizes,  and  line  creations,  and  therefore  capable  of 
expressing  each  its  particular  qualities  of  refinement,  so- 
lidity, or  austerity?  Have  not  the  principles  of  form 
stood  the  test  of  ages  in  all  matters-  of  composition  or 
design  among  civilized  peoples,  and  unconsciously,  no 
doubt,  among  the  uncivilized,  before  they  became  immune 
to  natural  reaction  through  bad  usage? 

There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  all  three  questions,  and 
the  same  to  one  of  still  greater  importance.  Since  all  of  a 
man's  ideas  proceed  from  the  same  mind  is  it  not  well  to 
organize  that  mind  through  association,  and  thereby  sim- 
plify and  assist,  so  far  as  is  humanl}^  possible,  its  normal 
impulses  and  processes,  considering  how  the  mind  works, 
seeking  to  know  the  principles  governing  the  use  of  mate- 
rials employed  in  expressing  ideas,  and  relating  advertis- 
ing to  the  other  forms  of  life  activity  as  closely  as 
possible? 
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CHAPTER  THREE 

THE   PSYCHOLOGY  OF  FORM 

"IT  is  difficult  to  fit  a  round  peg  into  a-  square  hole," 
runs  an  old  proverb.  True,  and  also  it  is  not  easy  to 
place  well  a  circular  trade-mark  or  illustration  within  an 
advertising  space  either  square  or  rectangular  in  form; 
but  to  do  so  in  close  proximity  to  blocks  of  type  matter 
bounded  by  straight  lines  is  still  more  difficult. 

This  difficulty  arises  when  the  mind,  subconsciously 
perceiving  the  lack  of  harmony  between  these  two  forms, 
seeks  an  adjustment,  and  confusion  and  discomfort  result. 

Neither  of  these  states  of  mind  is  conducive  to  clear 
thinking,  nor  are  they  aids  to  accepting  the  appeal  sug- 
gestion which  the  advertiser  desires  to  offer.  We  have 
all  had  a  similar  experience,  no  doubt,  when  attempting 
to  hang  a  circular  picture  or  clock  adjacent  to  a  rec- 
tangular one  or  close  to  a  window  frame  or  some  other 
straight-line  form.  Normally  the  mind  seeks  to  har- 
monize the  elements  of  form  composing  a  unit  before  it 
accepts  these  for  consideration.  Degrees  of  immunity  to 
this  phase  of  inharmony  vary  according  to  the  quality 
of  one's  intelligence  and  to  the  abuse  of  this  sense.  Prob- 
ably no  one,  however,  is  entirely  immune. 

Who  of  us  has  not  suddenly  discovered  some  other 
person  looking  intently  at  something  w^hich  he  himself 
does  not  see.^  The  first  impulse  is  to  discern,  if  possible, 
by  looking  in  the  same  direction,  exactly  what  seems  so 
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interesting  or  important  to  the  observer.  Perhaps  one 
finds  out,  perhaps  not,  but  one  is  quite  Hkely  to  discover 
something  or  other  and  to  make  that  the  subject  of  specu- 
lation, as  through  association  one  thing  suggests  another 
to  the  mind. 

This  suggestion  by  which  the  eye,  and  through  it  the 
mind,  is  led  to  center  upon  an  object  for  thought,  is  con- 
cerned with  another  principle  of  form  called  movement, 
which  in  its  varied  manifestations  has  much  to  do  with 
sequence  in  advertising  display,  without  which  there  is 
no  coherence  of  ideas.  Its  wrong  use  introduces  the 
wrong  thing  at  the  wrong  time  into  the  message,  thus 
nullifying  for  the  time  at  least  what  has  gone  before. 

Not  only  is  organization,  or  plan,  the  basic  element  of 
success  in  any  achievement,  but  the  best  or  most  efficient 
one  is  necessary.  This  is  particularly  true  when  it  can 
be  shown  that  conservation  of  material,  labor,  and  men- 
tal effort  are  all  essential  to  success.  The  Principles  of 
Form,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  the  Principles  of 
Arrangement,  are  those  principles  which  have  been  found 
to  be  active  in  the  successful  design  or  composition  of 
units  of  expression  where  forms  and  lines  are  the  elements 
out  of  which  the  unit  is  made. 

The  fagade  of  a  building  is  a  design  of  forms  and  of 
lines  that  bound  their  surfaces;  among  them  are  win- 
dows, doors,  cornices,  spaces  between  openings,  and  the 
various  lesser  spaces  necessary  to  architectural  detail. 
The  problem  of  their  arrangement  is  conditioned  upon 
two  things  mainly — the  function  they  are  to  perform 
and  how  they  will  look.  Both  of  these  are  important  if 
complete  satisfaction  is  to  be  given. 

The  problem  of  treating  a  wall  in  one's  living-room  is 
nothing  else,  after  the  color,  than  the  choice  and  arrange- 
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INTERESTING  DIVISIONS  OF  SPACE  AND  WELL-CHOSEN  SHAPES 
AND  SIZES  ARE  HERE  PLEASINGLY  ARRANGED  IN  A  DRAWING 
OF  THE  FACADE  OF  AN  ENGLISH  TOAVN  HOUSE.  NOTICE  INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  ENTRANCE  STEPS  TO  VARY  BI-SYMMETRY. 


THE  FLOOR  PLAN  OF  A  LIVING-ROOM  WITH  FURNITURE  PLACEMENTS 
DRAWN  TO  SCALE,  SHOWING  HOW  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  FORM  APPLY 
IN  MAKING  EVERY  OBJECT  DO  ITS  WORK  AND  STILL  PRODUCE  A 
DECORATIVE   RESULT. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  FORM 

ment  of  panelling,  cr,  If  a  plain  wall,  the  choice  and  plac- 
ing of  suitable  pieces  of  furniture,  pictures,  and  other 
objects,  upon  the  chosen  background,  within  the  definite 
space  bounded  by  the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  of  the 
room. 

A  carefully  prepared  plan  of  the  floor  and  the  walls  of 
every  room,  with  the  proposed  objects  that  are  to  be 
placed  on  them,  would,  no  doubt,  help  to  do  away  with 
the  unrest  and  irritation  caused  by  the  appearance  of 
most  rooms  and  incidentally  tend  to  restore  domestic 
felicity  by  keeping  people  at  home  and  in  a  state  of 
mind  to  be  bearable  each  to  the  other. 

There  are  certainly  as  many  and  as  good  reasons  for 
a  well-considered  plan  in  every  piece  of  advertising  dis- 
play as  there  are  in  other  matters  where  form-and-line 
arrangement  are  vital,  since  the  same  mind  will  deal 
with  the  display  as  that  concerned  with  seeing  and  using 
the  fagade,  the  room,  and  various  other  manifestations 
of  form-and-line  arrangement.  Besides  being  simpler, 
more  concise,  and  more  agreeable  to  look  at,  a  well- 
designed  piece  of  display  has  conformed  to  the  same  laws 
of  arrangement  as  other  things  in  life  that  are  well 
arrayed,  and  therefore  the  same  human  mind  more  easily 
and  more  pleasantly  grasps  its  significance  and  senses 
its  quality,  because  it  goes  along  with  its  working  habits 
and  with  the  line  of  least  resistance  as  well. 

It  is  a  fundamental  law  that  the  structure  of  an  object 
determines  somewhat  the  nature,  and  almost  wholly  the 
form  and  direction,  of  any  material  that  may  be  thought 
of  as  a  decoration  upon  it.  Decoration  in  this  sense  does 
not  mean  ornament,  ''hung-on"  objects,  nor  things  seek- 
ing a  beauty  effect  merely.  It  means  any  material  shown 
on  another  for  the  double  purpose  of  use  and  beauty. 
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A  table,  rug,  curtain,  rack  of  books,  hat,  shoe,  and  neck- 
tie, no  less  and  no  more  than  the  goods  displayed  in  the 
shop  window,  the  copy  and  illustrations  on  the  magazine 
page,  or  the  sometimes  hodgepodge  termed  a  street-car 
ad.,  are  all  things  which  are  to  be  considered  as  objects 
of  decoration  seen  against  a  background,  this  being 
bounded  by  definite  lines  which  define  its  shape  and 
limit  its  size.  This  shape  and  size  forms  what  is  known 
as  the  structure  of  the  object,  be  it  floor,  wall  space,  the 
human  figure,  the  car  card,  magazine  page,  or  a  two-inch 
space  in  an  evening  journal.  Within  this  definite  shape 
and  size  in  any  case  there  is  to  be  arranged  some  sort  of 
material  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  satisfy  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  our  sense  of  fitness  in  function  and 
in  taste.  If  inharmony  of  elements  interferes  with  per- 
fect function  and  with  one's  sense  of  good  taste,  then  to 
restore  harmony  is  the  corrective.  The  Principles  of 
Arrangement  are  the  criteria  by  which  harmony  of  form 
and  line  are  tested  and  proved. 

Lines  are  of  two  kinds — straight  and  curved.  The 
straight  line  is  an  expression  of  simplicity,  directness, 
force,  strength,  and  is  more  structural  in  a  way,  since 
we  associate  it  with  so  many  objects  we  use  that  are 
made  with  square  or  rectangular  surfaces.  Practically 
all  advertising  space  is  limited  to  these  forms  and  there- 
fore by  its  very  structural  limitations  suggests  the  neces- 
sity for  a  strong  predominance  of  straight-line  edges 
within  the  space,  in  order  that  there  may  be  harmony 
between  the  structural  edges  and  the  decorative  material 
within. 

Curved  lines  may  express  change,  subtlety,  grace,  un- 
certainty, or  charm,  according  to  their  kind  and  their  use 
with  other  lines.  The  line  represented  by  any  part  of 
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TRULY  DISTINCTIVE  IN  SELECTION  AND  INTELLIGENT  IN  ARRANGE- 
MENT, THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  ALSO  ILLUSTRATES  THE  VALUE  OF 
ORGANIZATION  AND  BLANK-SPACE  RELATIONS. 
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1.  THREE  MASSES  OR  SHAPES,  NO  ONE  OF  WHICH  CONFORMS  WITH  THE  STRUCTURE  OF 
THE  INCLOSING  FORM.       SENSE  THE  CONFUSION. 

2.  THREE  MASSES,  EACH  OF  WHICH  CONFORMS  PERFECTLY  WITH. THE  OTHERS,  AND 
WITH  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  UNIT.       SENSE  THE  REPOSE  AND  SATISFACTION. 

i3.  LINES  RESEMBLING  TYPE-MATTER,  ARRANGED  WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  THEIR  RELA- 
TION TO  THE  INCLOSING  FORM.       THE  RESULT  IS  ILLUMINATING. 

4.  THE  SAME  LINES  SO  ARRANGED  THAT  EACH  IS  IN  STRUCTURAL  HARMONY  WITH  ALL 
THE  OTHERS,  AND  ALSO  IN  HARMONY  WITH  THE  INCLOSING  FORM.  OBSERVE  THE 
DIFFERENCE  IN  THE  APPEAL  OF  THESE  TWO  ARRANGEMENTS. 
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the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  a  bit  monotonous  since 
it  changes  its  direction  in  the  same  ratio  from  one  point 
to  another  throughout  its  whole  length.  The  curved  line 
bounding  the  ellipse  has  more  variety  and  is  therefore 
more  interesting,  while  that  of  the  oval  expresses  a  still 
greater  variety,  is  more  subtle,  graceful,  and  may  be 
alluring  in  its  charm.  It  is  the  line  which  bounds  the 
contour  of  the  most  beautiful  Greek  vases,  the  best  Chi- 
nese pottery,  and  many  other  classic  objects  of  art. 

In  considering  the  structure  or  bounding  lines  of  any 
solid  or  plane  surface  the  consciousness  of  the  straight 
line,  as  differentiated  from  the  curved,  and  the  type  of 
curved  line  (if  the  structure  is  curved),  is  the  first  fun- 
damental in  a  feeling  for  harmony  of  forms.  Having 
determined  a  general  structural  feeling  that  the  floor,  the 
wall,  and  the  advertising  space  are  identical,  that  the 
Hnes  bounding  the  human  figure  are  quite  unlike  them, 
that  the  egg  and  the  Creek  vase  are  similar,  the  potato 
and  the  foreshortened  tire  of  an  automobile  wheel  are 
represented  by  an  ellipse,  and  so  on,  one  is  ready  to 
begin  to  try  to  put  these  seemingly  quite  unrelated  forms 
together  in  one  unit. 

The  first  principle  of  form  is  called  Consistent  Structural 
Unity.  In  common  parlance  it  states  that  material  which 
is  to  be  seen  within  a  definite  structural  form  should,  in 
the  main,  conform  in  structure  with  that  of  the  inclosing 
form — i.e.  it  should  fit  in  kind  and  direction  of  line,  there- 
fore its  shapes  should  be  consistent  with  the  whole  unit 
and  with  one  another.  Where  there  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence there  should  be  a  good  reason  for  it. 

In  cases  where  a  particularly  good  reason  exists  for 
directing  attention  to  a  special  thing  like  a  trade-mark, 
an  important  quality  of  the  object  advertised,  or  a  firm 
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name,  an  exception  is  made,  and  the  principle  employed 
is  called  Emphasis,  We  need  not  comment  here  on  the 
uselessness  of  trying  to  emphasize  these,  however,  if 
everything  in  the  unit  is  over-emphasized  already  and 
every  known  device  for  emphasizing  has  already  been 
exhausted.  Conservation  of  resources  is  as  important 
here  as  elsewhere  in  life. 

To  test  the  general  sense  of  Consistent  Structural 
Unity,  notice  your  feelings  as  you  enter  a  room  where 
the  rugs,  say  several,  oblong  in  shape,  are  thrown  on 
the  floor  either  hit  or  miss  or  in  studied  diagonals  to  the 
bounding  lines  of  the  room.  If  you  are  not  a  bit  dis- 
concerted or  if  you  do  not  feel  like  "falling  to"  and  ar- 
ranging them  in  harmony  with  structure,  it  is  no  proof 
that  a  principle  has  not  been  violated,  but  rather  that 
you  have  become,  by  hard  use,  immune  to  the  violation. 
Some  people  can  stand  considerable  whisky  or  cocaine, 
which  fact  is  not  proof  conclusive  that  either  in  large 
quantities  is  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  human 
machine. 

Seldom  could  rugs,  with  the  added  vicious  possibilities 
of  diagonally  placed  furniture,  equal  those  of  the  lines 
bounding  the  edges  of  some  blocks  of  type  matter,  or 
other  display  elements,  for  irregular  and  distracting 
placing,  each  distraction  making  the  display  less  easily 
comprehended  and  less  attractive  in  its  appeal.  While  a 
little  variation  perhaps  lends  interest  and  charm,  a 
constant  debauch  unfits  one  to  comprehend  or  to  enjoy 
either  subtle  relationships  or  a  pleasant  variety.  Follow 
the  law  first,  then  break  it  with  understanding  and  tact. 

The  second  principle  of  form  is  named  Consistent  Shapes 
and  Sizes  and  may  be  thought  of  as  consisting  of  two 
separate  ideas:  first,  shapes  are  harmonious  when  they 
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SEE    EXPLANATION    ON    OPPOSITE    PAGE 


1.  TWO  FORMS  HARMONIOUS  IN  ALL  THEIR  ELEMENTS. 

2.  TWO  FORMS  WITH  NO  SIMILARITY  IN  BOUNDING  LINES,  BUT 
WITH    THE    SAME    DIAGONALS    AND    DIAMETERS. 

3.  TWO  COMPLETELY  INHARMONIOUS  SHAPES,  WITH  NO  ELE- 
MENTS   IN    COMMON. 

4.  TWO  FORMS  APPROACHING  EACH  OTHER  IN  HARMONY  OF 
ELEMENTS. 

5.  CIRCLE    LESS    HARMONIOUS    IN    OBLONG    THAN    IN    SQUARE. 

6.  A  FORM  WITH  ONE  ELEMENT  IN  HARMONY  WITH  THE 
BOUNDING    LINE. 

7.  THE  ELLIPSE  MORE  HARMONIOUS  WITHIN  THE  OBLONG 
THAN    IS    THE    CIRCLE. 

8.  TW^O    FORMS    COMPLETELY    HARMONIOUS. 

9.  LINE  ARRANGEMENT  IN  WHICH  THE  CREATION  OF  A  TRI- 
ANGULAR BLANK  SPACE  SHOWS  THE  ATTRACTION  POWER  OF 
BLANK-SPACE    FORMS. 

10.  DEVIATION  IN  LENGTH,  OR  CHANGE  IN  DIRECTION  OF 
LINES,  EACH  HAS  ITS  OWN  POWER  OF  ATTRACTION.  CON- 
SIDER   WHICH    IS    THE    MORE    PLEASING. 

11.  STUDY  THE  ATTENTION  AND  INTEREST  VALUES  OF  THE 
INTRODUCTION  OF  AN  UNRELATED  SHAPE,  AND  THINK  OF  IT 
IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  ILLUSTRATIONS,  TRADE-MARKS,  AND  THE 
LIKE. 
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have  more  elements  that  are  similar  than  dissimilar. 
A  square  within  a  vertical  oblong  is  more  harmonious 
than  a  circle,  but  a  smaller  vertical  oblong  would  be  more 
harmonious  than  a  square.  A  horizontal  ellipse  feels 
better  in  a  horizontal  oblong  than  an  oval  or  a  hexagon, 
and  a  regular  decagon  more  nearly  conforms  to  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  than  does  the  triangle. 

Grouping  circular  and  rectangular  pictures  is  difficult 
unless  one  wants  by  contrast  to  show  off  the  circular  one; 
then  he  must  be  very  careful  where  he  places  it  or  the 
entire  unit  is  destroyed;  near  the  center  from  right  to 
left,  certainly,  then  above  or  below  the  center,  according 
to  its  importance  and  the  amount  of  emphasis  required  to 
offset  other  attractions  already  determined. 

Display  advertising  is  filled  with  such  problems.  So 
many  cuts  are  of  erratic  shape,  so  many  trade-marks 
have  no  other  aim  than  to  appear  as  a  new  species  in  the 
world  of  form;  and  then  there  are  queer  type  faces, 
grotesque  type  arrangements,  not  to  mention  the  strangely 
shaped  blank  spaces  which  are  created  when  these  other 
objects  are  finally  arranged.  The  problem  of  reducing 
these  forms  to  anything  like  coherence  is  more  difficult 
as  well  as  more  important  than  in  any  other  field  of 
expression.  The  human  mind  doesn't  have  to  compre- 
hend the  impossibilities  in  a  room,  nor  those  created. by 
the  clothes  on  a  human  being.  He  can  meekly  submit; 
but  a  piece  of  advertising  display  exists  to  be  understood, 
admired,  believed,  and  acted  upon,  hence  the  importance 
of  legibility  and  satisfaction  in  the  process. 

Consistent  Sizes,  the  second  part,  is  a  little  more  dif- 
ficult term  to  describe  since  so  much  depends  on  the 
degree  of  inconsistency  one  may  express  and  still  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  fitness  and  practicality.     Certain 
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it  is,  though,  that  when  sizes  pass  a  certain  rehitive 
simihirity  the  mind  no  longer  thinks  of  them  as  rehited, 
but  begins  to  contrast  them  as  unrehited;  the  smalhiess 
and  the  hirgeness  of  each  are  emphasized  by  this  perception 
of  contrast.  It  is  also  evident  that  there  must  be  a 
limit  to  the  degree  of  contrast,  either  necessary  or  desir- 
able, and  that  any  exaggeration  of  this  contrast  is  a 
waste  of  material,  space,  work,  and  mental  energy  to 
comprehend  it.  Furthermore,  gross  exaggeration  is  as 
bad  taste  hei^  as  elsewhere. 

In  pointing  out  these  inconsistencies  one  instinctively 
i^members  some  room  he  has  seen  in  which  a  huge  table 
or  chest  completely  dwarfed  a  perfectly  normal  chair  or 
other  article  in  its  company,  or  a  picture  whose  right  to 
exist  had  been  settled  in  the  negative  by  framing  it  with 
sufficient  timber  to  build  a  garage,  or  a  woman  normally 
too  wide  for  her  height,  who,  by  shortening  the  skirt  of 
her  dress  to  ten  inches  from  the  ground,  seems  to  have 
increased  her  width,  deci*eased  her  height,  lowered  her 
waistline,  and  done  some  other  things  not  too  pleasant 
to  the  onlooker,  even  though  fashion  has  been  strictly 
obeyed.  All  this  tlu'ough  changing  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  spot  or  mass  allotted  to  the  normal  dress  skirt  on 
a  normally  proportioned  woman. 

The  relation  of  one  object  to  another  in  size  is  called 
Scale,  and  it  is  as  important  economically  and  artistically 
in  advertising  display  as  it  is  in  architecture  and  in  other 
manifestations  which  have  been  described  here. 

The  most  flagrant  violation  of  a  well-considered  scale 
is  no  doubt  found  in  the  relative  size  of  illustrations  or 
cuts  to  the  blank  space  and  to  the  other  elements  of  a 
piece  display.  Pictures  make  their  strongest  appeal  be- 
cause they  are  the  right  pictures,  not  because  of  their  size. 
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1.  DIVISION   OF   BLANK   SPACE   INTO  TWO   EQUAL  AREAS:     MECHANICAL  AND   M( 
ONOUS. 

2.  DIVISION  OF  SPACE  INTO  TWO  AREAS  SO  UNLIKE  EACH  OTHER  AS  TO  SEEM  TO  BE. 
UNCOMPARABLE,  UNINTERESTING,  AND  UNRELATED. 

3.  DIVISION    OF    SPACE    INTO   TWO    AREAS,    ONE    OF    WHICH    IS    BETWEEN     ONE     HALF" 
AND   TWO  THIRDS  THE  AREA  OF  THE  OTHER;    SUBTLE,  INTERESTING,  AND  PLEASING. 

4.  DIVISION  OF  SPACE  INTO  THREE  WELL-RELATED  AREAS.       APPLY  IN  MARGINS,  ETC- 

5.  PARAGRAPHS  PLEASINGLY  RELATED  IN  SIZE,  GIVING  SATISFACTION  THROUGH  THIS; 
RELATIONSHIP.       CONSIDER  THE  MARGINS. 

6.  PARAGRAPHS    UNRELATED    IN    SIZE    AND    BLANK   SPACE    POORLY    DISTRIBUTED    ARE 
LESS  SATISFYING,  AND  THEREFORE  LESS  CONVINCING. 


(   P  O  ^)  L  (  C 


1.  EQUAL  ATTRACTIONS    (siZEs)    BALANCE   EACH    OTHER  AT   EQUAL   DISTANCES   FROM 
THE  CENTER. 

2.  UNEQUAL   ATTRACTIONS    (siZEs)    BALANCE    EACH    OTHER   AT    UNEQUAL   DISTANCES 
FROM  THE  center;    HALF  THE  SIZE,   TWICE  THE  DISTANCE. 

3.  .SHOWING    UNLIKE   SHAPES   BALANCING   EACH    OTHER   AT   EQUAL   DISTANCES   FROM 
THE  CENTER.       SHAPE  CONTRAST  OFFSETTING  SIZE. 

i.    VALUE  CONTRAST  OFFSETTING  SIZE  AT  EQUAL  DISTANCES  FROM  THE  CENTER. 
5.    THE   INTRODUCTION   OF   CONTRASTING   SHAPES  TO  BALANCE  MUCH    LARGER   AREAS 
ON   THE   OPPOSITE   SIDE   OF  THE   VERTICAL  CENTER.       SEE  HOW  MUCH   GREATER   THE 
ATTRACTION  STILL  IS  ON  THE  RIGHT-HAND  SIDE. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  FORM 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  one  half,  a  third,  or  even  a 
quarter  of  one's  space  to  picture  an  ice  chest,  a  coat,  or 
a  human  leg  well  stockinged,  particularly  if  there  is  any- 
thing else  to  be  said  about  it  or  if  it  is  to  have  space  in 
which  to  show  off.  Some  people  talk  too  loud,  but  few 
there  be  that  give  heed  to  them;  others  are  so  efficient 
that  they  knock  everybody  down  in  accomplishing  their 
purpose,  but  they  rarely  leave  them  disposed  to  further 
intimate  intercourse.  Huge  illustrations,  made  blatant 
because  of  their  size,  are  not  only  ugly,  but  wasteful  and 
vulgar,  lending  less  to  the  argument  of  display  than  those 
relatively  scaled  with  the  other  matter  and  with  the  blank 
space. 

Headlines,  leading  lines  of  description,  firm  names,  and 
the  like,  have  under  different  conditions  an  importance 
and  value  greater  than  other  matter,  and  deserve  recog- 
nition. Some  persons  are  more  influential,  more  attrac- 
tive, and  more  valuable  than  others,  but  they  are  not 
made  more  so  generally  by  the  amount  of  fuss  and  noise 
they  make  about  it,  nor  by  wearing  a  label  to  blazon  it 
forth.  Important  parts  of  copy  should  receive,  no  doubt, 
due  recognition  by  increased  scale,  but  the  whole  display 
can  be  effective  only  when  a  just  and  sensible  sequence 
of  sizes  is  thought  out,  giving  to  each  part  exactly  the 
amount  of  space  it  merits.  Killing  one  thing  by  unneces- 
sarily forcing  another  is  poor  business  and  bad  taste. 

A  scale  sense  is  partly  the  result  of  knowing  and  partly 
of  feeling.  It  involves,  like  so  many  things,  both  the  in- 
tellect and  the  emotions.  The  man  who  only  reasons 
things  out  misses  much ;  the  one  who  never  reasons  has 
no  means  of  verifying  his  feelings. 

In  a  general  way  we  may  say  that  there  are  two  points 
to  be  considered  in  attempting  to  describe  this  subtle 
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thing:  first,  two  sizes  to  be  thought  of  as  comparable  by 
the  mind,  must  be  somewhat  consistent  in  size  relation, 
and  second,  one  should  not  generally  be  an  exact  multiple 
of  the  other  in  area.  Obviously,  two  areas  of  exactly  the 
same  size  are  less  interesting  to  compare  than  two  which 
differ  in  size.  On  the  other  hand,  because  of  their  differ- 
ence, they  invite  more  mental  activity  to  comprehend 
them.  Again,  two  areas,  one  of  which  is  clearly  one  half, 
one  third,  or  one  quarter  of  the  area  of  the  other,  are  more 
mechanical,  less  subtle,  more  obvious,  and  less  interesting 
than  two  whose  exact  relation  in  size  cannot  readily  be 
seen.  "  Variety  is  the  spice  of  life,"  maybe,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  whole  cake  should  be  composed  of  cloves 
or  cinnamon;  therefore  it  may  not  be  wise  to  overdo 
variety  in  the  case  of  blank-space  areas,  paragraph  sizes, 
cut  sizes,  type-face  sizes,  and  the  like,  lest  over-spicing 
may  destroy  the  basic  material  and  thereby  defeat  the 
very  end  for  which  it  exists.  A  sense  of  consistent  variety 
is  not  as  yet  a  general  quality  of  advertising  display.  The 
decided  tendency  is  to  overdo,  apparently  in  the  belief 
that  no  good  thing  may  be  used  twice  and  that  anything 
that  is  a  change  is  good. 

Moreover,  some  men  indicate  their  bad  taste  by  ex- 
posing the  largest  possible  watch  chain  or  stickpin  they 
can  buy,  while  others  express  the  same  quality  in  exag- 
gerated type  sizes  and  enormous  cuts  when  smaller  ones 
would  do  the  work  and  do  it  better,  as  well  as  cheaper  and 
in  better  form. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  helpful  thing  in  determining 
when  areas  are  consistently  and  interestingly  related  is 
tlie  statement  known  variously  as  the  Greek  Rule,  the 
Greek  Deduction,  the  Law  of  the  Golden  Mean,  etc. 
This  is  a  statement  describing  as  nearly  as  may  be  one 
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1.  MOVEMENT  BY  LINE  SUCCESSION  UP  AND  DOWN,  ERRATIC  MOVEMENT  PRODUCED 
BY  SPOT  ARRANGEMENT,  AND  UPWARD  MOVEMENT  BY  TRIANGLE  AT  BASE. 

2.  CONSIDER  THE  RELATION  OF  MARGINS,  DARK  AND  LIGHT  SPOTS,  AND  THE  DIFFER- 
ENCE IN  THE  EFFECT  THE  ANGLES  HAVE  ON  THE  DIRECTION  IN  WHICH  THE  ATTEN- 
TION IS  LED. 

3.  CONSIDER  THIS  ILLUSTRATION  FROM  THE  SAME  POINT  OF  VIEW  AS  THE  PRECEDING 
AND  JUDGE  WHETHER  THE  FIRST  OR  SECOND  IS  A  UNIT  WITHIN  ITSELF. 

4.  TOP  ILLUSTRATES  MOVEMENT  IN  WHICH  TWO  STRAIGHT  LINES  ARE  IN  OPPOSITION  TO 
EACH  OTHER  AND  TO  INCLOSING  FORM.  NOTICE  WHERE  THE  EMPHASIS  IS  STRONGEST. 
BOTTOM  ILLUSTRATES  RHYTHMIC  MOVEMENT,  EXPRESSING  GRACE  AND  EASE  INSTEAD 
OF  STRENGTH. 
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NEWSPAPER  arrangement:  LIKE  THE 
EARTH  ON  THE  SECOND  DAY  OF  CREA- 
TION— "without  form  and  void." 


THE   PSYCHOLOGY  OF  FORM 

of  those  qualities  of  Greek  art  which  have  for  twenty-six 
hundred  years  made  it  the  criterion  for  simpHcity,  sin- 
cerity, subtlety,  restraint,  and  consistency.  It  reads: 
"Two  areas  or  lines  are  varied,  subtle,  and  consistent  to- 
gether, therefore  interesting  and  satisfying  when  one  of 
them  is  between  one  half  and  two  thirds  the  area  or  length 
of  the  other."  The  more  subtle  these  relations,  the  more 
interesting  and  satisfying. 

The  applications  of  this  principle  to  display  are  numer- 
ous. Sometimes  the  copy  may  be  arranged  in  paragraphs 
in  good  proportion;  generally  sizes  of  type  and  the  pro- 
portions of  a  booklet  may  be  chosen  with  this  in  mind; 
always  blank  space  may  be  so  considered,  while  cuts,  color, 
and  the  other  possible  symbols  should  express  something 
of  this  feeling  from  the  viewpoint  both  of  cost  and  of 
appearance. 

The  process  of  design,  composition,  or  layout,  is  a  com- 
pound one,  consisting  of  two  distinct  simple  processes, 
each  requiring  a  different  form  of  mental  ability.  These 
processes  are  called  selection  and  arrangement.  One  fre- 
quently finds  a  person  who  selects  with  discrimination  and 
taste  a  hat,  a  suit,  a  tie,  a  shirt,  a  collar,  and  gloves,  as 
single  objects,  but,  having  a  number  of  each  of  these 
things,  rarely  puts  them  together  in  such  a  way  that  he 
ever  looks  well  dressed,  while  another  seems  to  be  able  to 
combine  what  he  has  (be  it  ever  so  little)  so  that  he  always 
looks  well.  The  same  thing  is  seen  in  the  choice  and 
arrangement  of  things  that  go  to  make  up  what  is  called 
a  home.  Some  there  be  that  ought  not  to  be  dignified  by 
that  name,  if  home  is  a  place  to  live  in,  in  peace. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  faculty  that  selects  clothes 
and  furniture  that  selects  the  symbols  in  advertising 
display;    and  the  faculty  that  arranges  the  elements  of 
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clothes  for  a  well-dressed  man  or  the  elements  of  a 
perfectly  appointed  living-room  or  bedroom  is  no  other 
than  the  one  that  must  arrange  or  lay  out  the  symbols 
in  advertising  display.  If  habit  counts  for  anything 
and  there  is  any  choice  in  habits,  why  not  cultivate  the 
habit  of  selection  and  of  arrangement  along  safe  lines 
at  the  outset,  making  general  principles  apply  universally? 

The  principles  of  consistent  structural  unity  and  of 
consistent  shapes  and  sizes  relate,  perhaps,  more  to 
selection,  while  the  third  principle  of  form,  called  balance, 
is  concerned  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  with  arrangement. 

Balance  is  that  principle  of  form  through  which  rest, 
repose,  formality,  and  dignity  are  achieved.  It  is  ob- 
tained through  equalizing  the  attractions  on  either  side 
of  a  vertical  center.  Because  so  much  has  been  written 
recently  about  this  principle,  a  lengthy  explanation  of  its 
relations  to  gravitation  and  other  natural  forces  is  prob- 
ably unnecessary,  but  its  importance  in  any  organized 
set  of  forms  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 

In  the  first  place,  people  think  better  in  a  quiet  place 
and  comprehend  ideas  that  are  presented  to  them  better 
when  they  come  in  a  quiet,  simple,  and  orderly  way; 
no  unbalanced  unit  can  fulfill  these  conditions.  In  the 
second  place,  emphasis  on  a  particular  thing  can  so 
easily  be  given  through  unbalancing  it,  if  the  rest  of  the 
unit  is  balanced,  that  the  matter  of  directing  particular 
attention  to  a  single  thing  necessitates  complete  balance 
in  the  rest  of  the  unit.  If  a  brick  wall  is  regular  and 
perfect  it  is  restful.  If  one  brick  is  set  on  the  diagonal, 
and  loose  at  that,  it  appears  more  important  than  all 
the  others  together. 

In  order  to  consider  balance  there  must  not  only  be 
definite  elements  to  balance  (at  least  two),  but  there 
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WITHOUT  SENSE  OF  SCALE  (RELATED  SIZEs) ;  SEE  ANDIRONS,  TEA 
TABLE,  ORNAMENTS,  LIGHTING  FIXTURE  AND  RUGS,  WITH  BAD 
STRUCTURAL  FLOOR  ARRANGEMENT. 


vAUCTION  SALE  EXTRAORDINARY 
£  A.  FLEISCHER  and  S.  J.  HASSETT, 

^""^  '  iinAuctroneers  and  Appraisers, 

n^  WIU  Dispose  of.  by  PubUc  Auction. 

^>m»  ^»  ^  "^    "         ^"  *^®  Premises 

KSWest  49th  St.  (Between  B'way  &  6th  Av. 

'**"'-*'- —  >, »  T7-T-.^rvw-T-.>A-  a^n<i  THUKSDAY.  DEC.  1st  and  2d  ' 

'^  ""^  Ipoiiimencing  at  10.30  A.  M.  Kach  Day, 

^    ^^     ^    ^^^^i  The  Entire  Collection  of 

Antique   and    Modern  Costly   Furniture, 

^ . .Works  of  Art,  &c., 
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ontainod  in     Above  Galleries. 
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Room,  Boudoir,  Library  and  Parlor 

and  odd  piocos; 
Boudoir  Suite,  Chinese  Chippendale 
ning  Room  Su-te  Complete, 
ALL  GLASS  TOPS; 

[eh ta    Rugs  and  Carpets,  including  Large  Sizes; 

laJl  Clocks,  China,  Sllver%vaj-e.  Bronzes,  Clock  Set*. 
-Brae.  Miniat^Jrt^s,  Oil  PaimluKs,   Etchings.   Entfravinirs 
»»l»Boautiful  Draporift*.  Bed  and  Table  Linens. 

[ntique  Bureaus,  Tables,  Cabinets,  Afidirons  and  Fenders. 
Exhibition    Monday  Until  Time  of  Sale. 

^Dealers  and. Private  Buyers  Attend. 

^e  under  supervision  of  MOXAUCll  ATTCTION  C'  •., 
161     East    125th    8t.     Telephone    Uarlinn    2787. 
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Sale  of 

RUSSIAN  SABLE SKINS 

for  wraps,  scarfs  and  niuffs, 
at  a  reduction  of  one-third. 


CONTRAST  THESE  TWO  ILLUSTRATIONS  FOR  THEIR  STRUC- 
TURAL UNITY,  THEIR  BALANCED  ARRANGEMENT,  AND  THE 
WAY   EMPHASIS   HAS    BEEN    OBTAINED. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  FORM 

must  be  an  inclosed  form  of  definite  shape  and  size. 
In  advertising  this  is  generally  an  oblong,  either  vertical 
or  horizontal,  sometimes  a  square.  There  must  be  a 
center,  real  and  optical,  and  at  least  an  imaginary  vertical 
line  drawn  through  the  center,  dividing  the  inclosed  form 
into  two  equal  parts.  The  real  center,  of  course,  is 
found  by  drawing  diagonals,  the  center  being  at  the 
point  where  the  diagonals  cross.  The  optical  center  is  a 
little  above  the  real  center,  and  is  so  called  because  of  the 
action  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  which  makes  the  center 
seem  to  be  a  little  below  the  real  center,  and  the  mind 
seeking  to  correct  this  chooses  a  point  a  little  above  the 
real  center.  Ignoring  this  fact  gives  the  appearance  of 
bearing  down  or  falling  to  any  material  balanced  on  the 
real  center.  This  is  very  important  if  the  display  is  to 
seem  to  be  comfortably  located.  The  wall  of  a  room,  the 
floor  of  the  same,  or  the  human  figure  is  each  considered 
in  exactly  the  same  way. 

As  all  matter,  through  the  law  of  gravitation,  is 
attracted  to  the  center  of  the  earth,  so  position,  contrasts 
in  size,  shape,  and  color,  as  well  as  movement  in  a  given 
direction,  each  attract  the  attention  of  the  observer  to  a 
particular  point.  To  equalize  these  attractions  is  the 
mission  of  balance,  thereby  stabilizing  the  composition 
in  such  a  way  that  the  mind  easily  comprehends  the 
sequence  and  gets  its  meaning. 

A  black  piano  across  the  corner  of  a  room,  or  a  large 
picture  at  one  end  of  a  wall,  with  nothing  at  the  opposite 
corner  or  on  the  other  end  of  the  wall,  is  disquieting,  if 
not  altogether  disconcerting.  One  feels  like  rushing  to 
this  untouched  spot  to  assist  in  keeping  the  equilibrium. 

If  the  picture  happens  to  be  an  oval  one  and  of  violent 
color  contrast,  the  opposite  wall  end  protests  the  louder 
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for  an  attraction  that  will  be  of  sufficient  strength  to 
keep  the  wall  in  its  lawful  position.  If  nothing  is  furnished 
the  mind  forgets  the  wall  and  what  is  on  it  and  fastens 
definitely  and  completely  on  the  picture,  regarding  all 
else  that  may  be  on  the  wall  as  too  insignificant  to 
investigate.  The  picture  is  like  some  people,  entirely  in 
evidence,  at  the  expense  of  everybody  else,  though  by  no 
means  possessing  the  most  important  qualities. 

A  piece  of  display  is  no  less  disturbing  or  incompre- 
hensible in  which  a  queer-shaped  trade-mark  or  cut, 
a  raw-colored  illustration,  black-face  type,  or  some  other 
erratic  object  is  so  placed  that  to  it  all  eyes  turn,  and 
if  they  leave  it  it  will  be  to  turn  away  from  the  whole 
thing  in  relief.  Keep  in  mind  constantly  the  vertical 
center  line,  the  optic  center,  and  blank  space  enough  to 
show  that  each  block  of  type  matter,  each  illustration,  and 
each  other  symbol  is  a  particular  thing  with  a  distinct 
value,  and  that  there  is  a  conscious  knowledge  of  bal- 
anced arrangement,  deviating  only  slightly  for  the  pur- 
poses of  emphasis;  then  ever  so  simple  or  commonplace 
a  thing  will  have  distinction,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a 
quality  universally  desired  even  by  those  we  imagine  to 
be  immune  to  its  appeal.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  general  law 
that  people  like  better  things  than  they  have,  and  would 
take  much  better  ones  than  they  do  if  given  a  choice. 

It  may  be  helpful  here  to  state  briefly  the  simple  laws 
of  balance  and  the  two  kinds  which  it  is  worth  while  for 
us  to  consider. 

"Equal  attractions  balance  each  other  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  center.  Unequal  attractions  at  unequal 
distances,"  and  then  the  less  obvious  one,  "Unequal  at- 
tractions balance  each  other  at  distances  from  the  center 
in  inverse  ratio  to  their  powers  of  attraction."  Practice 
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I\  THE  LARGE  COLLECTION 
OF  MODELS  HERE  DIS- 
PLAYED, MANY  DRESSES  AND 
WRAPS  ARE  AVAILABLE 
FOR     IMMEDIATE      WEAR. 
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NEW  YORK 


DISTINGUISHED 


MODELS  OF  REFINEMENT  EXQUISITELY 
TAILORED-COATS  ~  SUITS  -  WRAPS  -  FOR 
IMMEDIATE   WEAR   AND    TO    ORDER. 
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IF  THE  SECOND  PARAGRAPH  IN  THE  UPPER  ADVERTISEMENT  WERE 
RAISED  ONE  HALF  INCH  IT  WOULD  BELONG  TO  THE  REST  OF  THE 
UNIT  INSTEAD  OF  TO  THE  ADVERTISEMENT  BELOW  IT.  CONSIDER 
THE  CHARM  OF  BALANCE  FROM  RIGHT  TO  LEFT  IN  EACH  OF  THESE. 


MARGOT  ASQUITH* 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


T 


HE  greatly-heralded,  eagerly- 
awaited  autobiography  of  Mar- 
got  Asquith  which  much  more 
than  sustains  its  promise  of  inter- 
national interest,  sensation  and 
lively. gossip.  Illustrated  byrnany 
sketches  and  portraits.  Now  ready. 
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Two  Volumes.  Octa?.o,  Boxed.  Net,  $7.50 
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A    CLEVER     BALANCED     ARRANGEMENT.       EXPERIMENT     BY    RAISING 
THE  TRADE-MARK  AND  LOWER  LINE. 
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in  arrangement,  using  these  two  laws,  soon  makes  one 
sensitive  to  the  use  or  abuse  of  the  idea  of  balance. 

Balance  may  be  expressed  in  two  ways,  bisymmetric  and 
occult.  A  bisymmetric  balance  is  one  in  which  the  attrac- 
tions are  identical  in  form,  color,  and  arrangement,  on 
either  side  of  the  vertical  center.  An  occult  balance  is 
one  in  which  the  elements  to  be  balanced  differ  as  to  size, 
form,  or  color,  and  must  be  arranged  according  to  their 
powers  of  attraction.  The  latter,  of  course,  is  more 
subtle,  involved,  and  interesting,  and  is  much  more  a 
matter  of  judgment  and  feeling,  while  the  former  is  more 
simple,  formal,  and  dignified  in  its  appearance  and  can 
be  almost  wholly  determined  mechanically.  For  example, 
if  the  wall  of  the  living-room  has  a  chimney-piece  cen- 
tered, with  two  similar  window^s,  each  four  feet  from  the 
chimney-piece,  a  pair  of  chairs,  one  in  the  center  of  each 
space  between  the  chimney-piece  and  a  window ,  with  a 
clock  in  the  center  of  the  mantel  and  a  pair  of  vases, 
one  on  each  end  of  the  mantel,  eight  inches  from  the  end, 
the  wall  is  a  bisymmetric  balance.. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  same  wall  and  chimney -pie©e 
had  one  window  on  one  side  only,  and  there  must  be  a 
picture  or  an  article  of  furniture  found  to  balance  the 
window,  and  there  were  then  quite  unlike  objects  to  be 
balanced  on  the  mantel,  the  problem  would  be  one  of 
occult  balance  and  would  require  study  to  adjust.  The 
application  of  both  these  forms  to  advertising  space  is  too 
apparent  to  bear  repetition.  Those  who  argue  against  the 
necessity  for  balance  will  do  well  to  ascertain  something 
of  human  nature  and  its  workings  rather  than  remain 
completely  satisfied  because  people  have  bought  goods 
they  advertised  in  spite  of  the  bad  form  in  which  it  was 
given  to  them. 
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That  sequence  and  how  to  make  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  in  all  display  is  unchallenged. 
Being  perfectly  certain  of  the  exact  relative  importance 
of  each  idea  and  of  its  expression  in  symbols  would  mean 
almost  a  perfect  thing. 

Precisely  how  and  how  much  to  direct  the  attention 
to  one  thing  and  then  exactly  how  to  lead  it  on  to  the 
next,  and  so  on,  is  the  problem.  Movement,  the  fourth 
principle  of  form,  is  that  principle  which  directs  the  eye, 
and  therefore  the  mind,  from  one  element  to  another  in 
a  definite  order  throughout  a  unit  sequence. 

It  is  a  hackneyed  thing  to  say  that  one  tends  to  look  in 
the  direction  an  arrow  points  or  that  if  one  buys  the 
center  position  in  the  third  column  of  a  newspaper,  and 
if  his  space  is  three  inches  and  he  puts  a  cut  of  a  boot  in 
the  lower  left-hand  corner,  that  then  he  will  call  attention 
to  his  left-hand  neighbor's  ad.  and  not  to  his,  thereby 
losing  him  not  only  attention  value,  but  money.  Still, 
the  principle  indicated  by  these  two  axiomatic  statements 
may  find  illustration  in  so  many  ways  in  every  phase  of 
life  expression  that  they  will  even  bear  repeating. 
If  a  figure  in  an  illustration  seems  to  be  looking  directly 
at  one  and  is  unmistakably  pointing  to  something  else, 
one  is  impelled  by  two  things  to  look  at  what  he  points: 
the  first,  that  it  would  be  almost  rude  not  to  do  so,  and 
the  second,  that  one's  curiosity  demands  satisfaction. 
Besides,  there  is  the  personal-interest  element  shown 
by  meeting  the  fixed  gaze  of  another  desiring  our  atten- 
tion.    This  is  only  another  form  of  movement. 

A  regular  succession  of  sizes  is  another  way  to  lead  the 
attention.  For  example,  blank  spaces  between  para- 
graphs regularly  decreasing  in  size,  paragraphs  arranged 
in  the  same  order,  cuts  or  other  spots  decreasing  in  regular 
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ratio,  and  numberless  other  devices  are  available  as  aids 
in  creating  sequence,  though  it  should  always  be  re- 
membered that  movements  directing  attention  to  other 
people's  belongings  do  not  usually  enhance  the  interest 
or  value  of  one's  own. 

The  maker  of  advertising  display  invokes  the  principle 
of  movement  to  assist  him  in  directing  his  public  how 
and  in  what  order  to  think ;  the  interior  decorator  invokes 
it  to  assist  him  in  avoiding  squirming  vines  upon  his  walls, 
speckled  rugs  that  resemble  nothing  more  than  a  chess- 
board in  full  action,  spotted  walls  where  zigzag  pictures 
call  to  mind  constantly  the  difficulties  attending  the  climb- 
ing of  the  cellar  stairs,  and  other  tiresome  and  distracting 
arrangements,  where  the  aim  is  quiet  and  rest.  The  cos- 
tume designer  asks  its  aid  in  attempting  to  combat  fashion 
and  bad  taste  to  the  extent  that  lines  of  all  descriptions 
shall,  as  nearly  as  possible,  follow  those  of  the  human 
body  upon  which  they  are  placed  as  decoration,  and  shall 
lead  to  some  place  on  the  figure  legitimate  and  agreeable 
to  look  at. 

The  fifth  principle  of  form  is  called  emphasis  and  is 
that  principle  through  which,  by  giving  special  promi- 
nence to  an  idea,  particular  attention  is  directed  to  it.  It 
is  familiar,  of  course,  in  music,  in  literature,  and  in  the 
other  various  forms  of  visual  expression.  Why  a  red  belt 
worn  over  a  blue  dress,  lavender  socks  with  a  dark  suit 
and  shoes,  the  most  brilliant  color  in  the  room  on  the 
ugliest  object,  or  in  an  advertisement  using  color  on  the 
border  or  on  the  most  unimportant  thing  there  .^  Fashion^ 
ignorance,  carelessness,  or  despair.^  There  must  be  a  rea- 
son, but  whatever  it  is,  the  result  is  emphasis  either  where 
it  belongs  or  where  it  does  not;  which  is  it,  and  why.^ 

Considering  a  piece  of  display  space  apart  from  any 
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other  surrounding  it  and  disassociated  from  other  pages, 
the  best  position  is  probably  around  just  above  the  optic 
center.  In  magazines  and  books  the  right-hand  page  is 
better  than  the  left,  the  upper  right-hand  corner  better 
than  the  lower  left,  and  so  on.  Emphasis  may  be  given 
an  idea  by  giving  it  a  position  of  prominence. 

^Tien  the  shape  of  the  display  space  is  oblong,  the  type 
matter  pretty  well  lined  up,  and  the  major  part  of  the 
elements  generally  oblong  in  form,  emphasis  is  given  by 
introducing  an  alien  shape  like  a  circle,  triangle,  or  irregu- 
lar figure.  An  insignificant  size  in  type  or  other  material, 
as  well  as  an  oversized  one,  is  also  an  emphasis,  as  is  an 
erratic  type  like  italics.  Why  call  attention  to  ands,  thes, 
and  ofs  in  a  heading  or  title  by  giving  them  special 
emphasis  .f^  Tradition  is  stronger  than  common  sense, 
maybe,  but  not  alw^ays  more  to  the  purpose. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  of  a  color  as  ''too  strong" 
(under  the  subject  of  color  this  will  be  more  amply 
treated),  but  we  must  remember  that  every  color  has 
three  qualities  of  strength:  its  hue  or  naturalness,  its 
value,  or  dark  and  light,  and  its  intensity  or  brilliancy. 
Colors  appear  strong  in  each  of  these  particulars  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  contrasted  with  their  backgrounds  and 
adjacent  objects.  Emphasis  may  begin  by  increasing  the 
contrast  in  color  (in  any  one  or  more  of  these  particulars) 
with  its  background  or  another  color  in  juxtaposition. 
The  ammunition  having  all  been  wasted  in  useless  color 
in  the  paper  stock  leaves  no  defense  for  any  emphasis-color 
in  anything  shown  on  it. 

Emphasis  by  color  use  means  considering  color  as  a 
rare  thing,  and  a  powerful  one,  introduced  with  intelli- 
gence. Hardly  anyone  feels  he  must  eat  all  the  food  he 
has  at  one  sitting,  just  because  he  likes  it;  besides,  after 
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a  couple  of  hours  of  heavy  eating  he  will  have  changed 
his  mind  as  to  how  delicious  the  food  was.  Moreover,  it 
is  not  essential  to  wear  all  one's  jewels  at  once,  or  other- 
wise ostentatiously  to  expose  one's  complete  wardrobe, 
lest  things  begin  to  lose  their  force  and  public  indigestion 
follow. 

Carefully  considered  movements  often  sufficiently  em- 
phasize the  idea  toward  which  they  are  directed.  The 
main  danger  in  following  this  principle  is  the  use  of  too 
many  kinds  and  too  much  of  each,  until  none  function. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  a  greater  art  to  know  when  to 
stop  than  it  is  to  know  when  to  begin  or  what  to  do.  Unity, 
the  sixth  principle  of  form,  is  concerned  with  this  fact. 
As  we  are  considered  a  nation  of  superlatives  and  as 
** highest,"  "longest,"  "richest,"  "handsomest,"  "dressi- 
est," "fullest,"  and  the  like,  are  conditions  emulated  by 
so  many,  what  wonder  if  we  overdo  in  amount,  kinds,  and 
qualities  of  our  advertising  symbols?  Indigestion  may  be 
mental  as  well  as  physical,  and  a  unit  is  a  complete  thing, 
not  necessarily  all  there  is  of  any  one  thing.  The  final 
test  of  a  display  is  its  unity,  and  one  of  the  best  and  most 
searching  definitions  of  a  unit  is  that  given  by  an  eminent 
English  writer,  who  says:  "A  unit  is  that  to  which  nothing 
can  be  added  and  from  which  nothing  can  be  taken  with- 
out interfering  with,  if  not  actually  destroying,  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  idea  for  which  the  unit  stands." 
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THE  peasants  of  Norway  weave  a  heavy  woolen  fabric 
colored  a  brilliant  orange  which  they  hang  at  their  win- 
dows and  with  which  they  otherwise  decorate  their  rooms 
at  the  approach  of  their  months  of  darkness  and  extreme 
cold.  The  same  natural  instinct  that  leads  them  to  use 
wool  instead  of  linen  impels  them  to  choose  orange  instead 
of  blue  or  purple.  Experience  and  association  have 
fixed  orange  as  not  only  suggesting  warmth,  but  light 
as  well.  The  element  of  orange  which  suggests  warmth 
is  called  red,  while  that  which  suggests  light  is  called 
yellow. 

On  an  August  afternoon  in  New  York  or  Chicago  the 
average  man,  if  given  a  choice  between  this  same  orange 
color  in  surroundings  or  a  clear  light  blue,  would  not  stop 
to  reason  which  he'd  take,  but  would  subconsciously 
not  only  choose  the  blue,  but  would  feel  a  physical  relief 
as  the  blue  neutralized  the  orange  of  the  atmosphere  and 
of  the  dull,  oppressive  haze  which  well-nigh  suffocates. 
Hence  the  wisdom  of  nature  in  the  color  of  the  skies, 
foliage,  and  waters  in  places  where  heat  is  intense  the 
greater  part  of  the  year. 

This  natural  reaction  to  different  tones  of  the  color 
spectrum  as  they  are  presented  to  the  mind  is  called  the 
psychological  aspect  of  color,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  of  all  aspects,  since  what  a  normal  human  being 
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naturally  does  when  stimuli  are  presented  to  the  mind 
is  always  important. 

The  sun,  the  source  of  Hght  and  therefore  of  color,  since 
a  ray  of  light  contains  the  entire  range  of  color  called  the 
spectrum,  appears  yellow  to  us;  so  it  is  that  the  yellow  of 
the  spectrum  is  associated  with  that  of  the  sun.  As  we 
react  to  the  sun  we  are  cheered,  brightened,  and  made 
more  optimistic  (particularly  after  a  five  days'  rain),  so 
we  react  to  yellow,  that  color  tone  which  most  nearly 
resembles  the  sun.  This  is  not  only  a  valuable  asset  in 
choosing  colors  for  a  north  room  or  a  dark  one  on  a  narrow 
gray  court,  but  it  is  well  to  remember  it  in  making  our 
appeal  through  yellow  in  advertising  display. 

The  opposite  of  light  is  shadow,  the  opposite  of  yellow 
is  purple,  which  is  a  combination  of  red  and  blue.  Purple, 
being  associated  with  shadow,  shade,  or  darkness, 
naturally  gives  something  the  same  reaction.  We  are 
stilled,  maybe  depressed  or  slowed  down;  light  and  cheer 
are  neutralized  and  vitality  is  become  sluggish.  It  is 
sometimes  associated  with  heavy  pomp  and  mystery — 
hence  the  term  "royal  purple." 

For  red  we  leap  into  action,  get  excited,  and  sometimes 
are  aroused  to  commit  acts  not  generally  regarded  as 
proper.  This  color  has  too  long  been  associated  with 
blood,  life,  vitality,  and  fire,  not  to  produce  reactions 
of  this  kind  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  when  the 
color  is  presented  to  the  mind. 

The  cool,  restrained,  retreating  quality  of  blue  when 
combined  with  the  light,  cheering,  vitalizing  qualities  of 
yellow  make  green  a  color  at  once  agreeable,  restful, 
soothing,  and  friendly,  though  not  aggressively  affec- 
tionate like  red,  dignifiedly  melancholy  like  purple,  or 
luminously  exciting  like  orange. 
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These  natural  reactions  to  the  spectrum  color  tones — 
red,  blue,  and  yellow  (the  primary  spectrum  colors) — and 
to  orange,  purple,  and  green  (the  binary  colors) — are 
matters  of  mental  association  largely,  where  some  stronger 
set  of  associations  has  not,  by  its  insistent  intrusiveness, 
suppressed  these  reactions  until  they  no  longer  take  place. 
This  fundamental  psychological  color  appeal  is  always  a 
first  consideration  where  the  mental  states  of  human 
beings  count. 

Ideas  precede  acts;  the  quality  of  the  ideas  is  the 
quality  of  the  result  of  the  acts.  If  the  idea  is  externalized 
in  material  form  the  qualities  accompanying  the  mental 
activity  when  the  idea  is  formulated  must  appear  in  the 
idea  as  it  is  externalized  in  material.  A  knowledge  of  this 
is  fundamental  to  all  expression. 

Clearly,  concisely,  and  pleasantly  to  express  one's  ideas 
to  another  requires  not  only  a  wide  range  of  symbols, 
but  a  pretty  good  idea  of  how  others  react  to  these 
symbols  when  they  are  presented  to  their  minds  for 
consideration.  Color  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all 
language  forms  and  every  tone  is  designed  to  express  its 
own  particular  idea  and  quality. 

The  primary  colors — red,  yellow,  and  blue — are  the 
simplest  elements,  and  their  appeal  is  confined  to  one  set 
of  qualities,  while  the  binary  colors — orange,  green,  and 
purple — are  compound  elements  and  are  double  in  their 
appeal,  each  affording  greater  possibilities  and  a  wider 
range  of  appeal. 

A  second  aspect  of  color  is  called  symbolism.  This 
aspect  ascribes  to  a  certain  color  the  arbitrary  repre- 
sentation of  certain  ideas;  by  degrees  one  learns  to 
associate  the  color  with  the  idea,  and  in  time  one  reacts 
to  it  without  effort.  The  Egyptian  of  3000  B.C.  made  red 
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the  symbol  of  mankind,  and  yellow  the  symbol  of  sin, 
famine,  and  servitude,  while  the  ancient  Chinese  made 
yellow  the  symbol  of  celestial  purity.  To  the  ancient 
Egyptian  blue  stood  for  animal  life,  while  to  the  mediaeval 
Christian  it  was  the  emblem  of  human  physical  purity. 
Very  different  mental  reactious,  and  therefore  feelings, 
were  aroused  in  each  case,  and  all  of  them  very  different 
from  those  aroused  in  us  when  these  colors  are  presented 
to  us  for  reaction.  ''The  Red,  White,  and  Blue,"  even  in 
words,  means  one  thiag  to  the  American,  but  not  at  all 
the  same  thing  to  the  Greek  or  the  Swiss.  Even  the 
Frenchman  visualizes  a  different  set  of  forms  at  the  sound, 
and  the  Englishman  still  another. 

Present  to  any  of  these,  pieces  of  cloth,  one  red,  one 
white,  and  one  blue,  and  it  is  doubtful  how  many  would 
visualize  the  national  flag  before  aught  else.  Under  some 
conditions  this  aspect  of  symbolism  in  color  counts  in 
advertising. 

A  third  aspect  of  color,  known  as  the  scientific  aspect, 
relates  to  that  phase  of  color  which  analyzes  the  pigment 
spectrum  into  primary  and  bin^^ry  colors,  develops  the 
hues  between  each  primary  and  its  adjacent  binaries, 
takes  each  color  tone  of  the  spectrum  circuit,  and  ascer- 
tains its  possible  values,  or,  in  other  words,  its  tints  and 
shades,  and  then  its  various  intensities  or  degrees  of 
brilliancy,  thus  finding  out  what  may  be  done  with  each 
color  of  the  spectrum  and  what  it  is  necessary  to  do  to 
get  any  compound  or  involved  color  tone  one  wishes  to 
produce  This  phase  of  color  has  been  more  thoroughly 
treated  in  "Advertising:  Its  Principles  and  Practice,"  and 
in  "Interior  Decoration";  therefore  it  will  not  be  en- 
larged upon  at  this  point.  The  scaling  of  color  has  now 
been  generally  accepted  as  not  only  possible,  but  neces- 
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sary,  the  same  as  the  scaKng  of  sound  in  music,  so  that 
men  are  at  work  to  make  the  manufactured  standard 
color  pigments  in  dyestuffs,  paints,  and  printed  inks  con- 
form with  the  actual  color  tones  in  Hght,  that  a  uniform 
standard  of  terminology  and  processes  may  obtain. 

There  is  a  fourth  color  aspect  which  must  be  reckoned 
with,  and  in  its  place  it  is  important — the  emotional  as- 
pect, or,  as  it  is  loosely  called,  the  aesthetic  aspect.  Color 
in  itself,  like  musical  tones,  makes  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  emotions.  When  a  color  harmony  is  produced  a  still 
finer  appeal  is  made.  This  fact  has  its  advantages  and  its 
disadvantages. 

In  the  first  place,  genuine  pleasure  is  taken  in  color  as 
color.  In  itself  alone  lie  its  possibilities  as  an  emotional 
stimulus.  It  excites,  it  depresses,  it  invites,  it  repels,  it 
cheers,  and  it  saddens,  according  to  one's  capacity  or  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  stimuli  which  it  offers.  In  the  case  of 
color,  like  all  other  stimulants,  there  are  those  who  mis- 
take its  function,  make  an  orgy  of  its  use,  and  shamelessly 
flaunt  it  in  the  face  of  their  friends.  If  I  like  whisky  and 
olive  oil,  firmly  believe  they  are  good  in  their  respective 
places,  and  use  them  each  in  the  wrong  place,  with  the 
wrong  conditions,  or  if  I  constantly  overdose  with  either, 
I  become  a  fit  expression  of  my  mistakes,  not  a  pleasant 
object  lesson  to  my  associates,  either.  One  can  become 
intoxicated  on  music,  poetry,  or  color;  but  this  does  not 
disprove  the  power  or  the  charm  of  either,  nor  does  it 
argue  for  universal  gluttony  or  drunkenness. 

Those  who  are  eternally  telling  how  they  love  color, 
longing  for  more  colorful  things,  and  having  public  spasms 
when  batches  of  intense,  heavy,  and  perhaps  quite  inhar- 
monious colors  are  presented  to  them,  are  subjects  for 
mental  treatment.  They  are  not  necessarily  artistic,  and 
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certainly  are  neither  sensible  nor  fit  to  be  held  up  as 
models.  The  choice  and  use  of  color,  even  from  the 
aspect  of  the  emotions,  is  a  matter  requiring  intelligence 
and  cultivation,  without  which  the  whole  force  and  power 
of  color  to  express  ideas  or  to  excite  normal  reactions  may 
be  neutralized  and  lost. 

A  sane  consideration  of  each  of  these  four  aspects  of 
color  must  result  in  one's  acknowledging  these  facts :  first, 
that  color  is  a  symbolic  language,  each  tone  of  which  is 
expected  to  do  a  certain  thing,  and  is  therefore  worth 
knowing  about;  second,  man  instinctively  turns  to  color 
to  express  ideas  as  well  as  to  get  them,  and  his  uses  and 
abuses  of  it  are  mostly  the  result  of  ignorance  or  of  some 
incapacity  due  to  birth  or  bad  environment;  third,  grant- 
ing these  two  facts,  color  must  be  seen  and  used  in  its 
relation  to  the  other  symbols  with  which  we  express  our- 
selves, and  should  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  men's 
minds  in  general,  not  entirely  to  one's  own  particular  likes 
and  dislikes  or  beliefs  and  disbeliefs.  It  is  a  matter  both 
of  feeling  and  of  knowledge,  an  emotional  stimulus,  and 
an  intellectual  weapon. 

The  best  place  to  begin  to  teach  color  is  in  the  home. 
Teach  it  by  creating  an  environment  that  insistently 
puts  right  color  use  before  the  household  at  a  time  when 
they  are  most  susceptible  to  their  surroundings.  An 
erratic  wife  is  not  made  more  lovable  by  a  red  wall- 
paper or  orange  window  hangings  simply  because  she 
thinks  she  likes  red  and  orange  any  more  than  a  drunken 
one  is  made  saner  by  an  inordinate  supply  of  alcohol  just 
because  she  likes  it. 

It  isn't  very  strange  that  a  man  chooses  a  heavy,  dark, 
bright,  and  raw -green  booklet  cover  if  his  dining-room 
''has  been  done  "  in  that  color  for  five  years.     The  wonder 
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is  that  he  sees  color  at  alL  If  he  has  slept  in  a  bedroom 
with  pink  rose  borders  and  Du  Barry  rose  hangings  for 
half  that  time,  and  does  not  by  now  desire  a  lace  pillow 
and  baby-blue  ribbons  with  his  pajamas,  it  is  because 
he  became  immune  in  the  early  stages  of  his  incarceration 
and  thereby  saved  his  age,  sex,  and  part  of  his  reason. 

The  next  best  thing  is  to  attack  the  scientific  or  semi- 
scientific  side  of  color  and  find  out  what  color  tones  are 
made  of,  then  the  psychological  point  of  view,  as  to  what 
and  how  a  particular  color  affects  the  average  mind.  In 
this  way  one  begins  first  to  see  color  with  the  same  amount 
of  respect  that  he  sees  letters  or  words.  His  emotional 
appreciation  cannot  be  lessened  because  he  knows  some- 
thing about  it  any  more  than  one's  appreciation  of  music 
is  lost  after  a  study  of  its  structure  or  a  love  of  literature 
is  destroyed  by  a  knowledge  of  rhetoric  or  grammar. 

Let  us  recall  that  any  one  of  the  six  colors  of  the 
spectrum  may  be  modified  in  three  ways,  giving  to  the 
modified  color  a  distinctly  individual  appearance  and 
therefore,  meaning.  Take  blue,  the  coolest  color,  add  a 
bit  of  yellow,  and  the  normal  blue  hue  is  changed  to  a 
greenish  one  and  is  called  a  blue-green  hue.  Take  again 
the  same  normal  blue,  add  a  little  red,  and  the  color 
will  have  a  purplish  tone,  and  it  is  then  called  blue-purple. 
Thus  each  color  may  change  its  hue  in  two  ways,  each 
yielding,  as  more  of  the  other  color  is  added,  a  great 
number  of  hues  before  it  completely  loses  its  identity. 
BJue-green  is  a  much  cooler  color  and  a  lighter  one  than 
blue-purple,  so  the  reaction  to  it  must  be  essentially 
different. 

If  we  take  the  same  normal  blue  again  and  add  white  or 
water,  the  color  is  attenuated,  thinned,  or  weakened,  and 
as  more  or  less  is  added  a  large  number  of  tints  result, 
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each  getting  thinner  and  less  capable  of  expressing  with 
force  the  normal  qualities  of  blue;    hence,  ''baby  blue." 

If  black  instead  of  white  is  added,  the  blue  becomes 
darker,  heavier,  less  vibrant.  It  can  in  its  shades  no 
longer  perform  the  normal  functions  of  the  spectrum  blue, 
but  has  its  own  distinctly  modified  qualities  to  express. 
So  it  is  that  tints  and  shades,  or  the  values  of  a  color,  may 
be  made  to  express  a  series  of  qualities  ranging  from 
youth  to  old  age,  from  positiveness  to  mere  suggestion, 
from  weakness  to  strength,  etc.,  without  in  any  sense 
interfering  with  the  original  hue.  Substantial  masculine 
qualities  are  not  well  advertised  in  light  blue  or  pink. 
Those  of  a  young  woman's  bedroom  are  not  well  expressed 
by  dark  green  and  dark  purple,  while  the  shades  of  red 
are  more  likely  to  stir  to  action  than  are  the  light  tints 
of  the  same  color. 

Without  doubt,  the  least  understood  and  the  most 
abused  quality  is  that  of  intensity  or  virility,  which  is 
the  third  possible  quality  of  each  color  in  the  spectrum. 
The  normal  color  (or  the  color  at  its  fullest  degree  of 
intensity)  is  the  strongest  expression  possible  of  the  idea 
which  it  represents.  Blue  and  orange,  red  and  green, 
and  purple  and  yellow,  are  said  to  be  complements  of 
each  other,  because  each  of  the  pairs  contains  all  of  the 
color  possible  in  the  spectrum  and  because  one  of  each 
of  the  pairs  has  no  part  of  the  other  one  in  it. 

The  quality  of  intensity  is  modified  by  introducing 
into  one  color  some  of  its  complement,  this  always 
neutralizing  the  force  of  the  first  color  in  proportion 
as  the  second  is  added.  Naturally  this  diminishes  its 
power  to  express  with  full  strength  the  quality  it  stands 
for  and  at  the  same  time  adds  to  it  some  of  the  qualities 
expressed  by  the  color  used  to  neutralize  it.     A  normal 
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blue  is  generally  vicious  as  a  background,  but  sufficient 
orange  may  be  mixed  with  it  to  so  warm  and  light  it  that 
in  its  softened  and  supplemented  state  it  becomes  an 
ideal  background  against  which  to  exploit  other  more 
intense  colored  objects  of  various  color  hues. 

The  quality  of  what  we  term  our  soft  tones  in  w^all- 
papers,  paints,  paper  stocks,  etc.,  is  inferior  to  that  of 
most  other  nations,  as  in  fact  have  been  our  dyestuffs 
until  very  recently.  Softness  has  been  obtained  either  by 
the  introduction  of  black  or  neutral  gray  into  the  color, 
instead  of  by  the  process  of  graying  through  the  use  of 
complements — i.e.  graying  blue  with  orange,  red  with 
green,  yellow  with  purple,  and  vice  versa. 

White  is  the  fusion  of  all  colors,  black  the  absence  of 
color,  and  neutral  gray  a  tone  in  which  no  one  color  is 
apparent.  Naturally  the  introduction  of  either  gray  or 
black  produces  mud  and  clouds  the  tone;  besides,  it  does 
not  furnish  the  complementary  hue,  which  is  what  really 
gives  the  grayed  color  its  charm.  It  is  just  this  comple- 
mentary hue  quality  that  harmonizes  so  many  colors 
against  it  as  a  background.  In  order  to  gray  colors  suc- 
cessfully pigments  must  be  made  as  normal  colors,  not  as 
freak  experiments  for  a  new  thing. 

There  is  an  old  law  for  background  color  use  which,  if 
obeyed  in  coloring  the  walls  of  a  house,  for  stage  sets  in 
general,  in  clothes,  paper  stocks,  and  window^  back- 
grounds, would  conserve  the  waste  color  effort  of  this 
generation,  produce  always  a  fairly  harmonious  result, 
and  be  a  real  education  in  color  usage.  It  says:  "Back- 
grounds must  be  less  intense  in  color  than  objects  to  be 
shown  upon  them;"  and  another:  ''The  larger  the  area  in 
a  color  scheme,  the  less  intense  the  color  should  be,  while 
the  smaller  the  area,  the  more  intense  the  color  may  be." 
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So  far  there  are  scarcely  a  dozen  beautifully  grayed 
tones  of  paper  stock  on  the  market  except  those  that  so 
nearly  approach  a  neutral  gray  as  to  be  called  by  the 
trade,  gray.  A  paper  where  color  is  one  half  or  two  thirds 
neutralized  would  often  be  beautiful  with  initial  letters 
or  cuts  of  other  colors,  were  it  properly  neutralized  with 
its  complementary  color.  As  it  is,  the  result  is  inharmo- 
nious because  the  background  is  .hard,  muddy,  and  lack- 
ing in  the  complement  quality  essential  to  harmonize 
colors  containing  this  same  quality. 

Harmony  in  color  is  produced  by  choosing  color  tones 
whose  points  of  likeness  are  in  excess  of  their  differences, 
and  then  arranging  them  in  properly  related  areas.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  harmony  in  color  means  as  com- 
prehensive a  study  as  that  of  harmony  in  music,  which 
the  layman  can  scarcely  make,  but  a  few  general  hints 
may  aid  in  selecting  things  which  are  not  too  far  wrong. 

First,  there  are  harmonies  of  likeness  and  those  of  con- 
trast. Colors  in  the  spectrum  between  one  primary  and 
the  next  one  have  each  some  of  the  same  blood  or  native 
quality,  as  each  of  the  primaries  from  which  it  is  made. 
Yellow,  yellow-green,  green,  and  blue-green  are  a  harmony 
of  likeness,  because  each  has  a  blood  relation  to  the  other, 
and  is  thus  far  harmonious,  although  yellow-green  is  ob- 
viously more  nearly  related  to  yellow  than  is  green  or 
blue-green,  and  is  therefore  a  closer  harmony  with  it.  If 
these  colors  are  to  be  made  still  more  harmonious  they 
may  all  be  reduced  to  exactly  the  same  value — i.e,  light 
and  dark  quality.  If  a  still  closer  harmony  is  desired  they 
may  each  be  half  or  more  neutralized;  this  process,  intro- 
ducing another  element  of  likeness,  brings  them  still  closer 
together  and  therefore  into  a  closer  harmony. 

Of  the  four  colors  named  above,  each  is  blood  related 
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to  blue  also,  except  yellow,  which,  bemg  a  primary,  is  not 
related,  and  while  yellow -green,  green,  blue-green,  and 
blue,  form  another  harmony,  yellow  is  excluded  because 
it  has  no  relationship  with  blue. 

In  the  same  way  two  sets  of  harmonies  may  be  chosen 
by  moving  from  yellow  to  the  left  in  the  spectrum  and  in- 
cluding yellow,  yellow-orange,  orange,  and  red-orange; 
then  starting  with  red  and  including  red,  red-orange, 
orange,  and  yellow-orange,  excluding  yellow.  With  red 
and  with  blue  similar  combinations  may  be  made. 

This  form  of  harmony  is  called  analogous,  or  blood- 
related,  harmony.  Of  course  any  two  or  three  of  these 
analogous  colors  may  be  chosen  when  a  less  number  than 
four  is  desired. 

The  second  and  most  important  harmony  is  called  com- 
plementary harmony  (a  harmony  of  contrast),  and  seeks 
to  make  harmonious  two  colors  totally  unrelated  at  the 
outset — bkie  and  orange,  red  and  green,  purple  and  yel- 
low being  in  most  conunon  usage.  Since  the  complemeut 
of  each  primary  is  a  binary,  and  since  each  binary,  beiug 
made  of  two  primaries,  contains  all  of  the  color  in  the 
spectrum  except  the  primary,  its  complement,  each  pair 
of  complements  contains  the  full  spectrum  possibilities; 
hence,  a  proper  amount  of  one  primary  introduced  into 
its  complementary  binary  will  completely  neutralize  it, 
and  a  neutral  gray  will  result. 

The  first  drop  of  red  introduced  into  green  begins  the 
process  of  neutralization,  and  the  green  is  a  little  less  raw 
because  of  it.  As  more  red  is  introduced  the  green  gets 
less  and  less  violent  and  becomes  more  and  more  related 
to  red,  as  red  forms  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  its 
composition.  By  the  time  it  is  half  neutralized  it  is  a 
fair  background;  by  the  time  it  is  three  quarters  neutral- 
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ized  it  is  a  \'ery  good  one,  and  red,  green,  yellow,  blue, 
orange,  or  purple  will  be  shown  with  it  effectively. 

^Mien  the  green  is  half  neutralized,  and  the  same  process 
has  been  performed  on  the  red  by  introducing  green,  these 
two  complements  are  in  accord  and  are  therefore  harmo- 
nious. If  they  are  put  in  the  same  value  the  harmony  is 
brought  still  closer. 

Two  complements  half  or  more  neutralized  sometimes 
require  notes  of  one  or  both  in  full  intense  color.  This 
may  be  done  if  the  two  full  intense  colors  do  not  touch 
each  other.  A  one-half  or  three-quarters  grayed  green 
paper  stock  takes  well,  besides  black  and  white,  a  full 
intense  red  letter,  or  a  full  mtense  green  one:  the  grayer 
the  stock  the  better  the  harmony  if  both  red  and  green  in 
full  intense  color  are  to  appear. 

The  other  sets  of  complements  may,  of  course,  be 
treated  in  exactly  the  same  way.  It  seems  a  pity,  though, 
that  this  has  not  been  applied  to  the  walls  and  decoration 
of  a  man's  house  before  he  sends  forth  his  advertising 
matter,  lest  an  evenmg  at  home  shall  destroy  his  fitness 
to  judge  his  next  problem. 

As  to  the  relative  areas  of  color  intensity — if  the  walls 
should  be  less  mtense  than  the  pictures,  the  curtains,  and 
the  sofa  pillows,  the  suit  of  clothes  less  intense  than  the 
necktie,  the  hat  less  intense  than  the  flowers  on  it,  so  also 
should  the  paper  stock  be  less  mtense  than  the  initial  let- 
ters, if  there  are  any,  less  intense  than  the  colored  cut,  etc., 
the  lesser  areas  increasing  m  mtensity  if  they  are  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  bear  emphasis. 

Perhaps  if  it  is  not  too  irrelevant  here,  we  may  be  par- 
doned for  speaking  again  of  another  matter  relating  to 
backgrounds,  although  they  may  not  be  problems  of  color. 
The  term  background  implies  miobtrusiveness,  perhaps 
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quiescence.  It  further  implies  not  only  that  there  are 
other  things  to  be  considered,  but  that  they  are  of  greater 
importance  than  it  is,  and  color  is  not  the  only  way  in 
which  the  background  idea  may  be  completely  destroyed. 

If  two  hundred  people  are  grouped  closely  together,  and 
a  person  is  so  placed  as  to  be  able  to  see  the  mass  thus 
produced,  and  if  each  of  these  people  is  dressed  in  very 
strong  color,  the  whole  mass  becomes,  maybe,  interesting 
as  a  sight,  but  to  pick  out,  comprehend,  and  enjoy  one 
particular  color  becomes  impossible.  If  the  mass  is  dressed 
in  black,  white,  or  very  much  grayed  color,  with  here  and 
there  a  brilliant  blue,  red,  orange,  or  green,  each  of  these 
colors  stands  out  because  of  its  quiet  surroundings  or 
background. 

If  it  happens  that  of  these  two  hundred  each  seems  to 
be  moving  differently  from  the  other,  the  mind  is  quickly 
confused,  and  no  conclusion  is  reached  as  to  how  or  why 
they  move.  But  if  in  the  mass  there  is  still,  here  and  there, 
an  individual  in  some  definite  motion,  the  mind  immediately 
selects  and  comprehends  the  motion  of  this  individual  be- 
cause of  his  relation  to  the  quiet  background  mass. 

Violent  movement  in  a  wallpaper  or  a  rug  makes  the 
comprehensiveness  of  pictures,  furniture,  and  even  of  peo- 
ple difficult,  if  not  impossible.  A  blatantly  striped  shirt 
front  may  annul  the  value  of  a  necktie  and  destroy  the 
possibility  of  an  appeal  not  only  by  the  stickpin,  but  by 
the  human  face  as  well.  The  fact  is  the  background  has 
no  right  to  assert  itself  in  such  terms.  Some  marbleized 
papers  produce  the  same  results. 

Often  illustrations  are  selected  having  just  this  irrecon- 
cilable fault.  The  so-called  "figured  backgrounds"  are 
not  so  common  in  advertising,  but  they  are  common  in 
houses  and  in  women's  clothes.  The  effect  needs  no  com- 
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ment.  Shop  windows  may  fail  here  in  their  efficiency,  as 
will  be  seen  when  the  firm  has  worshiped  at  the  shrine  of 
queer  grains  as  patterns  in  wood  and  has  Hned  the  window 
with  a  wood  the  gyrations  of  whose  grain  patterns  would 
entirely  divert  any  active  mind  from  the  objects  exposed 
meekly  before  them. 

The  thought  of  color  is  inseparable  from  that  of  form, 
as  is  the  idea  of  background  from  the  objects  with  which 
it  is  associated;  hence  the  necessity  for  seeing  them  asso- 
ciated in  all  matters  of  intimate  relationship. 

The  idea  of  using  color  and  form  in  advertising,  dis- 
associated from  their  use  in  other  fields  of  life  expression, 
is  impossible;  therefore  the  more  we  are  able  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  principles  of  their  use,  and  the  more 
thoroughly  we  associate  the  applications  of  these  princi- 
ples in  the  main  fields  of  expression,  the  clearer  our  con- 
ception of  them  becomes,  the  more  automatic  becomes 
our  use  of  them,  because  we  are  working  along  the  lines 
of  least  resistance  with  our  mental  machinery. 

Color,  the  language  with  which,  through  the  sense  of 
sight,  the  mind  gets  all  its  impressions  of  the  world  out- 
side itself,  is  the  only  natural  stimulus  given  to  this  par- 
ticular sense  with  which  to  acquire  ideas.  Its  various 
tonal  possibilities  are  available  that  it  may  the  more  ac- 
curately, subtly,  and  pleasantly  convey  the  ideas  which 
are  possible  to  be  expressed  in  color.  This  infinite  number 
of  tones  can  convey  no  real  idea  or  message  from  one  to 
another  or  from  a  colored  object  to  a  human  being  unless 
color  is  understood  by  him  in  the  same  fashion  as  other 
symbols  are  understood.  Feeling  for  color  is  good,  but  it 
is  just  as  effective  and  just  as  sure  as  ^'playing  the  piano 
by  ear,"  no  more  so  and  no  less.  The  intellect  is  the  final 
tribunal  of  color  judgment. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PERIOD  ART 

NOT  long  ago  an  eminent  authority  on  advertising  spoke 
several  times  in  the  course  of  his  address  of  the  "atmos- 
phere of  an  ad."  He  discussed  "The  atmosphere  of  dis- 
tinction, of  cheapness,  of  play,  of  sincerity,"  and  some 
other  things  which  at  this  moment  we  do  not  recall.  He 
referred,  we  assume,  to  that  quality  or  set  of  qualities 
which  the  display  possessed,  that  without  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  observer  was  felt  keenly  by  him  to  be  the  chief 
characteristic  of  that  particular  piece  of  display.  Some 
people  affect  us  in  exactly  the  same  way,  some  houses, 
some  pieces  of  music,  some  restaurants;  and  so  do  other 
things  that  people  have  made,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
according  to  our  sensitiveness  to  the  quality  they  most 
clearly  express.  This  dominating  quality  or  set  of  quali- 
ties of  an  object  constitute  its  atmosphere,  and  as  one  is 
affected  by  the  kind  of  air  surrounding  him,  so  he  is  by  the 
atmosphere  created  by  anything  immediately  concerning 
his  environment. 

"Period  Art"  is  indeed  a  colossal  subject — a  lifetime 
would  be  too  short  to  know^  much  about  it — but  the  psy- 
chology of  its  existence  is  simple,  and  the  power  more  or 
less  adequately  to  interpret  and  use  it  is  not  so  difficult 
as  it  at  first  appears.  Nowhere  is  a  fair  knowledge  of  this 
matter  more  necessary  than  in  the  field  of  advertising, 
where  one  deals  constantly  with  people  and  objects,  with 
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the  reactions  of  the  mind  to  these  objects,  while  much  of 
the  matter  one  is  called  upon  to  market  bears  a  distinct 
mark  of  some  period,  nationality,  or  already  crystallized 
element  of  period  ideals. 

A  Venetian  palace  on  a  rocky  hill,  a  woman  of  the  nou- 
veaux  riches  in  a  Louis  XVI  boudoir,  a  bloated  brewer's 
billiard  room  done  in  Gothic  manner,  a  play  depicting  so- 
cial life  in  England  during  the  eighteenth  century  set  with 
furnishings  belonging  to  the  sixteenth-century  period  of 
France,  and  mongrel  borders  evolved  from  the  Baroque 
Italian  style,  or  the  Louis  XV  period,  surrounding  ads. 
of  building  lumber  and  sewing  machines,  are  all  illiteracies 
emanating  from  the  same  source,  and  for  which  there 
seems  no  plausible  excuse. 

Art,  we  recall,  is  the  term  applied  to  the  externalized 
thoughts  of  men  crystallized  in  any  material  with  which 
they  found  it  best  to  express  these  ideas.  When  these 
ideas  concerned  their  daily  life  needs  they  were  applied 
arts :  the  answers,  in  so  far  as  w  as  possible,  to  those  needs 
as  men  interpreted  them. 

History  is  the  record  of  men's  daily  lives,  sometimes  re- 
lated in  words,  but  much  more  often  in  architecture,  fur- 
niture, clothes,  utensils,  implements,  ornaments,  and  the 
like.  Into  such  things  man  put  his  highest  conception,, 
not  only  of  what  served  his  purpose  best,  but  also  of  what 
was  beautiful  to  him.  From  his  works  we  may  with  con- 
siderable surety  judge  him,  his  ideals,  his  intelligence,  his 
aesthetic  sense,  his  ethics,  and  his  technic. 

A  "period  is  the  span  of  time  in  which  one  idea  or  set  of 
ideas  dominated  ideals,  practices,  and  the  expression  of  a 
people;  just  as,  for  example,  the  nineteenth  century  has 
practically  been  dominated  by  scientific  and  conunercial 
ideals,  the  twelfth  century  was  dominated  by  spiritual 
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ones.  As  some  countries  have  been  absorbed  with  the 
ideals  of  mihtarism,  others  have  made  gods  of  another 
sort. 

For  a  background  to  the  understanding  of  what  is  sig- 
nified by  period  art  or  historic  period  art,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  first  to  the  mind  of  man  and  recall  some  fundamental 
impulses,  connecting  these  ^vith  what  they  have  expressed 
during  their  strongest  periods  of  domination. 

The  human  mind  is  a  composite  of  physical  or  material, 
of  intellectual  and  of  spiritual,  thoughts  and  feelings.  The 
material  world  is  connected  with  the  individual  mind  by 
the  five  senses — sight,  hearing,  touch,  taste,  and  smell. 
When  a  color  is  presented  to  the  sense  of  sight,  the  picture 
idea  is  registered  through  sight  in  one  of  the  cells  of  the 
brain  called  a  neuron.  In  the  same  way  impressions  of 
sound,  texture,  odor,  and  flavor  are  obtained.  The  more 
frequent  and  the  stronger  the  impression,  the  more  per- 
manent it  becomes. 

The  process  of  associating  one  of  these  ideas  with  other 
ideas  one  already  has  is  vital.  In  this  way  the  new  idea 
becomes  a  working  part  of  the  mind  and  may  be  called 
up  through  suggestion  when  another  idea  with  which  it  is 
associated  is  focal — that  is,  before  the  mind.  When  a 
man  has  formed  his  concept  of  a  woman  chiefly  around 
what  he  has  seen  and  known  of  his  mother  or  a  Madonna, 
and  the  word  "woman"  is  presented  to  his  sense  of  sight 
or  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  it  calls  up  a  very  different  men- 
tal picture  and  sets  in  motion  a  very  different  set  of  asso- 
ciated ideas  from  those  the  man  seeing  or  hearing  the 
same  word  would  have  who  never  knew  a  mother  or  the 
meaning  of  Madonna,  and  who  had  built  his  concept 
woman  around  the  front  row  in  the  chorus.  This  may 
seem  too  simple  to  restate  here,  but  in  this  elemental 
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BEING  ABLE  TO  VISUALIZE  THE  QUALITIES  OF  INTELLECTUAL  PURE- 
FORM  PROPORTION,  THEIR  APPEAL  TO  ONE's  APPRECIATION  OF 
SIMPLICITY,  DIGNITY,  RESTRAINT,  REPOSE,  STRENGTH,  AND  FINAL- 
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HUMAN  FIGURE.  A  PIECE  OF  DISPLAY  MAY  ALSO  BE  MADE  TO  APPEAL 
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SPIRITUAL  ECSTASY,  A  HIGHLY  WROUGHT  IMAGINATION,  IMPELLED 
BY  THE  MENTAL  URGE  FOR  EXPRESSION,  EXTERNALIZED  THE  GOTHIC 
STRUCTURE  AND  ITS  ORNAMENT,  MUCH  OF  WHICH  TOOK  ON  A  DEFI- 
NITE    SYMBOLIC     CHARACTER.       CIRCLE^NEVER-ENDING     GOODNESS 

OF    GOD;      TREFOIL THE    BENEDICTION;      QUATREFOIL THE    FOUR 

APOSTLES,  ETC.  BETTER  HERE  THAN  ASSOCIATED  WITH  A  JAZZ- 
PLAYING  MUSIC  BOX. 
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process  of  acquiring  ideas,  associating  them,  applying 
stimuli  through  one  of  the  senses,  one  mentally  recalls 
the  picture  of  the  idea.  Setting  in  motion  the  recall  of 
ideas  the  individual  has  most  effectually  associated  with 
the  focal  idea,  is  the  process  upon  which  memory,  imagi- 
nation, and  plain  consecutive  thinking  are  based.  This 
explains  also  why  one  man  reacts  differently  to  a  half- 
dressed  bust  of  a  pretty,  soft  thing  advertising  breakfast 
food,  from  another  who  has  unlike  associations.  In  the 
advertising  field,  as  in  other  phases  of  life,  it  is  dangerous 
business  to  judge  everybody  else  by  oneself. 

Man  has  five  natural  appetites  designed  to  take  care  of 
his  physical  needs  and  to  perpetuate  the  race.  These  are 
not  concerned  with  mental  or  spiritual  life  (except  that 
when  the  appetites  are  still  the  mind  is  more  easily 
manageable).  These  appetites  are  for  food,  drink,  air, 
shelter,  and  sex.  Here  is  the  point  where  an  absolute 
understanding  must  be  reached  or  the  comprehension 
of  period  art  or  the  psychology  of  advertising  through 
it  is  impossible. 

The  intellectual  man  has  a  desire  for  beauty,  but  not 
because  it  is  found  in  an  orange  or,  in  the  case  of  a  woman, 
because  she  is  a  blonde.  He  desires  literature  also,  not 
stipulating  that  it  shall  be  a  story  only  of  something  too 
shady  to  talk  of  publicly.  He  desires  to  reason  also  for 
the  sake  of  the  conquest  in  it,  or  for  the  delight  in  the 
result  itself;  in  fact  there  are  many  purely  mental  desires 
whose  reward  is  not  in  eating,  drinking,  breathing,  being 
comfortably  sheltered,  or  in  the  realm  of  sex  appetite. 
Every  one  of  us  will  acknowledge  this  truth. 

The  spiritual  sense  is  concerned  only  with  such  ideas  as 
do  not  touch  the  appetites,  but  it  also  excludes  what  is 
known  as  the  human  mind  or,  as  some  put  it,  the  intellec- 
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tual  faculties.  One  can  be  good  and  not  reason  well;  very 
good  and  have  an  exceedingly  poor  memory;  almost  per- 
fect and  have  no  imagination  and  no  sense  of  humor. 
Every  man  has  a  natural  longing  for  right,  justice,  and 
truth,  and  these  are  spiritual  qualities. 

The  intricate  composition  of  the  mind  due  to  natural 
tendencies,  peculiarities  of  birth,  and  more  still  to  one's 
environment  and  training,  has  associated  these  ideas  of 
the  appetites,  the  intellect,  and  the  spirit,  in  such  a  way 
that  one  is  easily  mistaken  for  the  other.  A  well-painted 
juicy  peach  starts  the  saliva,  and  a  man  thinks  he  has  an 
aesthetic  thrill  when  in  reality  he  only  has  an  appetite 
awakening.  He  behaves  in  a  seemly  manner  in  church, 
either  from  habit  or  because  he  reasons  that  it  is  better 
to  do  so,  and  believes  that  he  has  a  spiritual  uplift,  but  if 
called  upon  to  express  the  spiritual  quality  of  unselfish- 
ness by  denying  himself  a  "week-end"  to  send  money  to 
starving  Armenia,  he  may  be  deaf  as  a  post. 

The  power  to  distinguish  these  three  sets  of  faculties, 
and  the  impulses  which  are  behind  all  man's  expression, 
is  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  art  periods  and  the 
guide  to  their  use  in  modern  life,  particularly  in  advertis- 
ing. This  is  the  more  true  because  there  is  no  way  in 
which  we  may  see  the  psychology  of  life  so  clearly  as  by 
examining  the  periods,  and  because  the  psychology  of 
advertising  is  certainly  the  most  interesting  and  the  most 
vital  of  all  its  many  phases. 

These  three  elements  in  man  give  rise  to  three  distinct 
sets  of  desires,  of  thoughts,  of  feelings,  and  of  impulses 
to  act,  each  distinct  and  yet  constantly  associated  with 
the  others.  These  three  sets  of  ideas  have  formed  the 
nucleus  around  which  nations  and  individuals  have  ever 
shaped  their  ideals  of  life;  one,  isolating,  or  trying  to,  the 
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spiritual  nature,  catering  to  it  by  denying  the  existence  of 
the  others,  or  their  right  to  exist;  another  selecting  the 
reason  or  intellect  as  an  ideal,  calling  that  spirituality,  or 
good,  and  the  body  nil.  At  other  times  both  the  spiritual 
rights  and  those  of  reason  seem  to  have  been  forgotten 
and  the  material  physical  appetites  to  have  reigned 
supreme.  When  any  one  of  these  three  ideals  is  adopted, 
everything  in  life  becomes  gradually  more  or  less  associ- 
ated with  the  chosen  ideal,  and  the  others  suffer  in  pro- 
portion as  the  one  chosen  becomes  all-absorbing. 

With  a  surrender  to  the  ideal  comes  a  change  in  thoughts 
and  feelings,  until  the  mind  lives  around  the  one  thing  it 
most  ardently  desires.  Man's  natural  tendency  to  ex- 
press his  ideas  impels  him  constantly  to  act,  to  create  in 
some  form  what  he  thinks;  hence  it  is  that  ''there  is 
nothing  either  good  or  bad  but  thinking  makes  it  so,"  and 
hence  it  is  true  of  man  that  "as  he  thinketh  in  his  heart, 
so  is  he."  If  he  can  think  what  he  will,  if  what  he  thinks 
becomes  exactly  as  he  thinks,  then  he  must  surely  express 
himself  as  he  is,  when  he  expresses  what  he  thinks.  Doing 
that  is  period-art  expression,  either  now  or  one  thousand 
years  ago. 

The  three  great  impulses  then  are  the  physical,  the  in- 
tellectual, and  the  spiritual.  At  certain  epochs  in  history 
nations  have  espoused  one  or  the  other  as  an  ideal  and 
have  lived  it  long  enough  and  hard  enough  to  externalize 
its  fine  expression,  after  which  they  have  been  led  into 
other  paths,  losing  the  ideal  and  then  the  quality  of  the 
expression. 

About  600  B.C.  Greek  civilization  was  at  its  best.  It 
was  a  concept  of  democracy  in  which  the  individual  was 
held  accountable  for  his  personal  contribution  to  the 
world;   it  was  based  on  intellectual  and  aesthetic  develop- 
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ment  instead  of  on  physical  or  spiritual  force  as  the 
Christian  era  knows  it. 

Beauty  was  the  real  Greek  god.  To  this  end  children 
were  born,  trained,  and  matured;  beauty  of  body,  be- 
cause that  was  the  highest  form  possible  through  which 
to  express  the  highest  good  in  material.  Then  came  the 
same  ideal  of  beauty  in  everything  man  did.  Architec- 
ture, sculpture,  music,  dancing,  ornament,  literature,  all 
were  conceived  and  worked  out  to  one  end — viz.,  the  best 
possible  record  of  pure  form  proportion  intellectually 
thought  out — that  the  highest  good  might  be  expressed  in 
all  things  man  did.  The  intellect  or  mind  was  the  seat  of 
training,  and  physical,  material  objects  were  the  exter- 
nalized ideals  of  the  mind,  which  have  been  passed  on  to 
us.  This  is  classic  art,  intellectual,  material,  denying  the 
appetites  and  seeing  the  spirit  and  the  intellect  as  one; 
the  highest  type  of  intellectual  art  that  ever  was  devel- 
oped, the  basis  for  many  of  the  best  periods,  the  founda- 
tion of  what  is  known  as  Italian- Anglo-French  civilization. 

If  a  modern  man  can,  by  electing  to  make  the  acquisi- 
tion of  money  his  ideal  and  concentrating  on  it  for  twenty 
years,  become  immune  to  his  cultural  needs,  his  aesthetic 
impulses,  the  generally  accepted  code  of  ethics,  and  his 
family  obligations,  is  it  strange  that  the  ancient  Greek  by 
electing  to  make  pure  form  proportion  his  life  ideal  and 
concentrating  on  it  for  a  thousand  years,  produced  the 
scale  proportions  of  the  Parthenon,  the  perfect  forms  of 
the  human  body,  like  the  Venus  de  Milo,  the  Hermes  and 
the  Winged  Victory?  He  had  no  alternative,  since  a  men- 
tal picture  of  perfect  form  was  his  inheritance  and  re- 
acted on  his  environment. 

Classic  art  is  classic  because  of  its  qualities.  The  most 
important  are  simplicity,  sincerity,  consistency,  and  re- 
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straint.  It  is  because  of  these  qualities  that  things  are 
said  to  have  a  classic  feeling  or  atmosphere.  "The  simplest 
thing  is  always  best  if  it  adequately  expresses  the  idea," 
said  a  great  Greek  artist.  The  modern  application  of  the 
first  principle  of  classicism  should  not  be  a  rush  to  put 
a  Greek  architectural  border  around  an  advertisement  of 
kitchen  utensils,  nor  to  make  one  out  of  tin  and  apply  it 
to  a  steel-constructed  building  covered  in  plaster.  One 
should  rather  appropriate  the  truth  that  the  simplest  pos- 
sible expression  is  the  best,  both  as  to  appearance  and  as 
to  cost.  Simplify  the  blank  spacing,  the  wording  of  the 
copy,  the  kind  of  type  used,  the  number  of  colors,  and 
above  all  the  number  of  actual  objects  named  in  a  one- 
inch  space.  This  is  an  application  of  classic  period  art  to 
advertising. 

The  phase  of  advertising  which  insists  on  telling  the 
truth  about  one's  goods,  and  telling  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  the  people  a  square  deal,  is  an  application  of  the 
Greek  quality  sincerity  to  this  particular  field.  The  men 
and  societies  that  are  working  to  this  end  are  our  best 
teachers  of  classic  art  from  this  particular  point  of  view. 

If  the  principle  of  consistent  usage  could  be  made  a  test 
in  all  our  works,  how  many  rooms,  stage  sets,  costumes, 
or  pieces  of  advertising  display  would  pass.^  What  about 
consistent  colors,  textures,  and  shapes,  in  the  average  cos- 
tume; the  consistent  use  of  woods,  fabrics,  colors,  pat- 
terns, and  the  like  in  the  average  room;  or  the  consistent 
choice  of  paper  stock,  illustrations,  blank-space  allot- 
ment, etc.,  in  our  general  advertising.^  May  it  not  be 
well  to  cultivate  this  third  classic  art  idea  by  beginning  to 
practice  it.^ 

The  word  restraint,  even  the  idea  of  it,  is  apparently 
seldom  thought  of  in  these  days.     "Go  the  limit"  is  no 
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idle  jest;  it  is  a  self-imposed  command  in  matters  of  work 
as  well  as  of  pleasure.  Overdo  it  is  the  constant  urge. 
This  does  not  make  for  repose,  contentment,  or  for  per- 
manency. It  is  therefore  non-classic.  Does  not  this  same 
quality  lessen  the  force  of  many  an  ad.  that,  if  done  in  a 
more  restricted  manner,  would  be  vastly  more  successful? 

The  conscious  application  of  the  five  principles  of  form 
(used  with  these  four  classic  qualities  in  mind)  would 
soon  become  a  habit,  and  then  the  unconscious  or  auto- 
matic use  of  them  would  be  a  real  classic  revival,  tending 
toward  a  very  different  point  of  view,  a  simpler,  truer 
expression,  more  in  harmony  with  nature,  and  therefore 
more  worth  while. 

While  the  first  of  the  three  great  impulses  develops 
around  an  intellectual  conception,  the  second,  or  spiritual, 
impulse  is  the  result  of  looking  at  the  matter  from  an 
entirely  different  point  of  view.  So  far  as  Occidental  life 
is  concerned  it  began  with  the  Christian  era,  when  Chris- 
tendom, accepting  the  Judaistic  theory  of  a  single  God, 
Jehovah,  isolated  the  spirit  from  the  mind  and  also  from 
the  body,  making  its  development  (as  they  saw  it)  the 
reason  for  life,  instead  of  admitting  the  physical  claims 
of  nature  or  the  intellectual  needs  and  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Faith  was  substituted  for  reason,  disgust  for  the 
body  for  admiration  and  veneration,  while  a  high  spiritual 
state  was  to  be  attained  through  denying  and  mortifying 
the  flesh  and  at  the  same  time  neglecting  and  discouraging 
individual  intellectual  development. 

The  simple,  natural,  childlike  art  of  the  early  Christian 
period  is  the  first  result  of  this  ideal.  Every  charm  of 
line,  form,  and  color  that  could  possibly  be  taken  as 
stimulating  to  the  sense  appetites  was  lost.  Other  forms 
of  expression  dropped  their  sensuous  appeal  and  were  con- 
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ventionalized  toward  abstract  representation.  The  hu- 
man quality  was  not  in  evidence  precisely  because  it  was 
the  aim  of  this  ideal  to  eliminate  it.  Clothes  were  designed 
to  disguise  the  shape  of  the  body.  Faces  were  created  in 
sculpture,  mosaic,  and  pictures,  that  were  calculated  to 
look  as  little  as  possible  like  human  beings  with  appetites 
or  people  with  vigorous  intellects.  This  was  to  emphasize 
the  spiritual  idea. 

As  the  Dark  Ages  eliminated  the  masses  from  active 
thought,  and  the  Church  conserved  the  ideals,  when  gen- 
eral culture  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  and  physical  needs  were 
scorned,  the  imagination  was  correspondingly  quickened, 
until  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries 
brought  forth  Gothic  art:  the  completest,  the  most 
spiritual,  and  the  most  aesthetic  of  all  religious  expres- 
sions, because  of  the  almost  total  elimination  from  the 
minds  of  those  who  created  it  of  the  physical  appetites 
of  man,  or  the  intellectual  or  reasoning  faculties  (faith 
being  in  reason's  place).  An  ecstatic  imagination  was  in 
full  play  in  a  fanatical  attempt  to  express  in  stone,  wood, 
cloth,  and  glass,  the  spiritual  ecstasy  into  which  the  mind 
was  constantly  pushed. 

Do  you  wonder  that  huge  cathedrals  like  to  structures 
of  lace  done  in  stone  rose  as  if  by  magic,  that  sculptors 
represented  aesthetic  concepts  of  line  and  form  (unlike, 
but  as  aesthetic  as  those  of  ancient  Greece),  that  their 
figures,  beautiful  in  the  abstract,  had  no  trace  of  physical 
life,  no  bid  to  the  senses.^  They  are,  instead,  saturated 
with  a  quality,  spiritual  as  well  as  aesthetic,  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  period. 

The  color  of  the  stained  glass,  too,  is  the  symbol  of  a 
mind  quality  celestial  in  its  fiber,  and  will,  as  long  as  a 
piece  is  left,  baffle  reproduction  completely — why,'^    Only 
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because  we  shall  probably  not  be,  we  certainly  never  have 
been  since,  in  the  same  state  of  mind,  hence  we  have  not 
l)een  able  to  express  that  state. 

The  faintest  comprehension  of  this  thing  should  at  once 
make  most  modern  Gothic  furniture  a  joke,  the  Gothic- 
period  piano  or  music  box  a  comedy,  and  the  use  of  strictly 
Gothic  decorative  motifs,  such  as  the  pointed  arch,  the 
trefoil,  the  quatrefoil,  and  the  ivy  leaf,  in  borders  and 
initial  letters,  where  the  intent  of  their  use  is  to  emphasize 
the  qualities,  of  a  French  gown  or  the  attractions  of  a 
cheap  cinema,  a  tragedy,  if  not  actually  a  crime.  This  is 
the  more  true  because  in  its  adaptation  of  these  things 
the  scale,  form,  and  spirit  are  all  lost,  and  the  reproduc- 
tion is  generally  a  hideous  thing  in  form  and  line  propor- 
tion, with  no  meaning  whatever,  and  with  no  decorative 
quality,  either. 

While  the  Gothic  expression  is  the  most  completely  and 
aesthetically  spiritual  of  the  religious  arts,  the  Byzantine 
expression  of  the  Christian  faith  is  the  most  gorgeous,  and 
has  a  mixture  of  Orientalism  which  we  term  barbaric  that 
gives  it  a  peculiar  aesthetic  charm  of  its  ow^n,  at  the  same 
time  sensuous  and  fascinating. 

With  the  various  other  forms  of  Christian  expression 
we  are  more  familiar:  the  sober,  somber,  and  domestic 
type  of  the  English  church,  the  barren,  chaste,  but  severe 
and  uncomfortable  New  England  Puritan  form,  and  then 
the  unnameable  nondescript  piles  that  have  been  evolved 
during  the  nineteenth  century  and  called  churches.  If 
the  art  of  spiritual  expression  seems  to  be  lost,  there  is  but 
one  reason,  to  wit,  the  spiritual  quality  and  the  impulse 
to  express  it  are  no  longer  sufficiently  focal  in  modern 
consciousness. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  Mediaeval 
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Christianity  as  an  institution  was  dead.  Its  body  was 
left,  but  its  spirit  had  been  changed  as  a  new  set  of  ideals 
and  practices  was  slowly  born.  This  third  ideal  and  im- 
pulse is  known  as  humanism,  and  was  the  product  of  two 
distinct  things:  the  first,  a  revival  of  classicism  as  the 
ecstasy  of  imaginative,  unrestrained  Medisevalism  wore 
itself  out  in  more  and  more  fantastic  forms,  with  less  and 
less  of  spiritual  import;  the  second,  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum  to  the  extreme  end  of  its  arc,  and  a  surrender 
to  the  doctrine  that  the  senses  were  for  use,  that  the 
human  appetites  were  legitimate,  and  that  nature  would 
direct  their  use.  It  also  developed  a  craze  for  learning, 
or  intellectual  life,  growing  out  of  centuries  of  mental 
suppression.  This  new  humanism,  starting  in  Italy, 
spreading  to  France  and  then  to  England  and  the  ad- 
jacent countries,  is  known  as  the  Renaissance,  and  in  the 
twilight  of  its  existence  we  now  live.  What  is  next  to  be 
is  the  present  great  world  problem. 

May  we  repeat  here  very  concisely  the  three  ideals  that 
have  made  modern  civilization  possible,  and  see  them 
anew  as  living  forces  whose  art  is  but  the  material  body 
of  their  eternal  spirit. 

First,  the  Classic  seeking  to  find  the  secret  of  life 
through  a  worship  of  aesthetic  beauty  expressed  in  mate- 
rial form  and  interpreted  through  intellectual  power.  Sec- 
ond, the  Gothic,  or  spiritual  ideal,  which  sought  to  solve 
the  problem  though  denying  the  place  of  material  and  of 
pure  reason,  while  every  energy  was  concentrated  on  de- 
veloping the  spiritual  ideal — to  find  happiness  in  another 
world  though  despising  this  one.  The  third  ideal,  or  that 
of  humanism,  sought  to  restore  the  physical  appetites 
and  the  five  senses  to  their  proper  place  in  a  well-rounded 
life  and  to  make  intellectual  life  an  end  to  present  happi- 
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ness  (keeping,  if  possible,  such  spiritual  life  and  growth 
as  they  thought  essential  to  their  ideal). 

Life's  problem  ever  since  has  been  the  working  out  of 
this  unit  in  which  each  of  the  three  elements  should  have 
its  place,  and  in  such  manner  that  no  one  of  them  should 
thrive  unduly  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  Every  period 
has  been  an  interpretation  of  this  problem,  each  one  being 
dominated  or  directed  by  some  master  mind  or  minds, 
that  have  generally  given  their  names  to  the  period  in 
which  they  lived. 

Of  the  application  of  classicism  to  modern  life  we  have 
already  spoken.  Of  the  Gothic  not  much  can  be  said. 
Gothic  art  is  the  legitimate  symbolic  language  of  orthodox 
Catholic  Christianity,  and  as  such  is  not  eligible  as  dec- 
oration for  farming  implements,  barroom  tables,  or  ma- 
chines principally  designed  to  furnish  canned  music  for 
fox  trotting,  nor  is  it  relevant  or  in  good  taste  when  seen 
in  borders  and  other  decorative  units  advertising  such 
things. 

For  the  art  of  Humanism  there  is  much  more  to  be  said. 
It  marks  the  introduction  into  ornament  of  nature  (hu- 
man, animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral),  as  a  source  of 
motifs  for  decoration,  and  treats  them,  not  abstractly,  in 
a  highly  conventional  manner,  nor  as  symbols,  but  just 
as  clearly  representing  the  natural  object  as  copy  can 
make  them.  It  unites  these  motifs  with  those  of  the 
classic  periods  in  every  conceivable  combination,  search- 
ing the  unknown  for  new  and  more  grotesque  and  queer 
interpretations  of  the  same.  At  times  it  loses  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  beauty  of  the  classic  motif  is  in  its  abstract 
intellectually  conceived  proportions,  and  an  ''egg  and 
dart"  border  is  done  in  the  proportions  of  the  modern 
Dutch.  It  seeks  to  create  new  species  that  nature  has 
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never  been  able  to  evolve,  beings  with  human  heads,  in- 
human bodies,  hair  and  beard  of  the  acanthus  leaf,  and 
legs,  a  block  of  wood  or  stone,  in  pilaster  form.  In  short, 
it  seeks  to  satisfy  all  of  the  newly  awakened  appetites, 
desires,  and  abnormal  longings,  with  newness,  originality, 
and  peculiar  sensuous  stimuli,  every  principle  of  classicism 
and  Gothic  achievement  being  at  times  cast  aside.  This, 
in  a  word,  is  the  history  of  ornament  in  the  Renaissance 
as  it  spread  over  Europe. 

What  was  true  of  ornament  was  in  a  sense  true  of  every- 
thing else,  because  all  art  proceeded  from  the  same  mind. 

The  great  range  of  expression,  beginning  with  the  early 
Renaissance  in  Italy  and  ending  with  the  decadent 
Baroque  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  repeated  in  each 
country  espousing  the  new  humanism,  and  out  of  this 
great  variety  of  interpretations  has  come  the  various 
periods  known  as  the  French,  the  English,  the  Colonial, 
and  other  styles. 

The  term  Renaissance,  or  new  birth,  means  a  rebirth 
of  classic  ideals.  Italy,  where  the  birth  took  place,  was 
Gothic  or  spiritually  minded,  though  never  wholly  freed 
from  its  Roman  classic  inheritance.  The  people  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  tired  of  physical  suppression  and  men- 
tal slavery,  rose  to  enjoy  nature  through  their  senses,  and 
thus  classicism  filtered  through  Gothic  minds,  attempting 
to  satisfy  the  appetites,  developed  the  period  Italian 
Renaissance.  This  is  the  beginning  of  modern  periods 
and  the  beginning  of  art  as  it  relates  to  social  life  as  an 
ideal. 

The  beautifully  conceived  and  perfectly  balanced  spir- 
itual and  human  expression  of  the  early  Renaissance  is  one 
of  the  most  lovely  of  all  arts.  The  grand,  formal,  rich,  and 
heavy  forms  of  the  high  Renaissance  are  perfectly  adapted 
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to  use  when  these  quaHties  dominate  Hfe.  The  Baroque 
or  decadent  forms  born  of  satiated  appetites,  worn-out 
desires,  blunted  spiritual  instincts,  and  a  frantic  demand 
for  something  new  to  give  a  sensation,  speak  for  them- 
selves, as  do  now  the  works  of  those  who  are  in  precisely 
the  same  frame  of  mind. 

The  sesthetic  sense  may  be  called  an  appetite,  satisfied 
at  first  by  legitimate  forms,  soon  tired  of  them,  demand- 
ing more  and  new  ones,  finally  clamoring  in  despair  for 
one  more  debauch,  it  gradually  lost  all  sense  of  fitness, 
all  desire  for  restraint.    Life  was,  and  is,  ever  the  same. 

France  adopted  the  Renaissance  in  the  last  days  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  the  French  periods  as  we  know 
them  are  the  result. 

As  nations  have  crystallized  they,  like  individuals,  have 
developed  distinguishing  national  characteristics,  and  like 
individuals  have  expressed  them  in  all  their  works.  Who 
would  think  of  mistaking  a  typical  Frenchman  for  an 
Englishman  or  a  Swede .^  And  who  would  ever  confuse 
the  art  expression  of  these  people  or  think  of  advertising 
an  article  distinctly  French  in  quality,  with  copy,  type, 
or  ornament  more  Chinese  or  Aztec  than  French,  if  he 
had  once  conceived  the  psychology  of  expression  and 
had  formed  the  habit  of  thinking  in  terms  of  cause  and 
effect?  In  this  manner  does  every  historic  art  object 
become  not  only  a  historic  record,  but  one  in  which  is 
clearly  written  the  motives,  impulses,  and  qualities,  which 
actuated  those  who  created  it.  In  this  manner  only  may 
he  who  will  use  historic  art  intelligently  in  the  expression 
of  his  ovvQ  life  interest,  whether  it  be  in  furnishing  his 
house,  dressing  his  wife,  or  advertising  the  commodities 
he  has  to  sell. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 

SOME   HISTORIC   PERIODS  ANALYZED, 
CONTRASTED,  AND  APPLIED 

STRICTLY  speaking,  the  ideals  and  principles  of  Classic 
Crreek  life  were  aever  universally  accepted  in  any  period 
of  the  Reaaissance,  therefore  in  no  period  has  there  been 
a  real  classic  art  expression.  In  no  period,  however,  has 
this  influence  been  eatirely  lost,  the  nearest  approach 
having  been  the  English  Victorian  and  the  American 
''Black  Walnut"  eras,  two  periods  during  which  aesthetic 
conceptions  were  at  the  nearest  possible  point  of  elimina- 
tion from  human  life.  The  French  periods  of  Louis  XIV 
and  Louis  XVI  are  striking  examples  of  the  influence  of 
classicism  on  art  in  general,  as  also  are  the  late  eighteenth 
century  styles  of  England  and  the  American  Colonial. 

Gothic  ideals  lost  their  universal  force  with  the  dawn 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  the  forms  which  originally  ex- 
pressed this  ideal  have  appeared  ever  and  anon  when 
some  person  or  set  of  persons,  anxious  for  a  change  and 
a  new  sensation,  sought  through  a  so-called  ''Gothic  Re- 
vival" (of  forms  only,  the  spirit  never  having  been  con- 
ceived by  them)  to  bring  into  being  a  new  fashion.  Con- 
spicuous are  the  revivals  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries  in  England,  and  the  American  re- 
vival of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  This  last  pernicious 
phase  is  evidenced  by  the  numberless  meeting  houses 
throughout  the  United  States  made  of  wood,  brown  sand- 
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stone,  and  stucco,  with  no  architecture  at  all,  and  with  a 
sort  of  clumsy,  over-voluptuous  appearing,  semi-Gothic 
looking  form  stuck  on,  or  applied  to,  the  windows  and 
doors,  appearing  also  in  other  locations  capable  of 
disfigurement. 

At  present  we  are  emerging  from  a  revival  of  devotion 
to  early  Gothic  furniture,  textiles,  terra-cottas,  and  pic- 
tures, in  our  homes.  Having  found  it  hard,  we  presume, 
to  live  up  to  these  surroundings,  many  are  laying  their 
treasure  away  in  museums  and  are  either  ardently  es- 
pousing a  more  human  eighteenth-century  style,  or  posing 
as  closely  allied  with  the  "New  Movement,"  which  dis- 
cards all  man  has  ever  done  as  outlawed,  and  proposes  to 
create  on  the  spot  a  new  art  which  will  adequately  express 
this  new  order,  which  does  not  recognize  that  it  is  the 
product  of  centuries  of  evolution,  but  supposes  it  has 
been  born  as  a  new  species — hence  the  "new  modern  art 
movement."  Undoubtedly  such  an  order  can  thus  be 
adequately  expressed,  but  what  about  the  quality  of  the 
expression.^  The  time  to  evolve  an  art  expression  is  when 
there  is  something  sufficiently  worth  while  to  express, 
and  when  somebody  is  born  capable  of  understanding  it 
and  then  expressing  it. 

In  each  period  humanism  has  been  the  real  issue.  That 
is,  exactly  what  form  of  humanism  was  to  be  lived,  and 
therefore  expressed.  As  long  as  absolute  monarchic  rule 
dictated  social  life  and  its  expression,  it  was  compara- 
tively simple  to  evolve  a  period  style,  for  in  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV  the  court  was  more  anxious  to  follow  him  than 
society  now  is  to  follow  her  who  has,  by  some  strategy, 
seemed  to  be  appointed  its  leader.  The  bourgeoisie  have 
always  copied  the  ''upper  class,"  the  proletariat  never 
counting  until  the  late  eighteenth  century;  and  until  now 
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THIS  MODERN  ADAPTATION  OF  THE  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE  TO  A 
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IN  A  SPLENDID  MANNER.  NOTICE  THE  DECORATIVE  PLACINGS  OF 
TAPESTRIES,  PORTRAIT,  FURNITURE,  AND  SMALL  DECORATIVE 
OBJECTS. 


HISTORIC  PERIODS  ANALYZED  AND  APPLIED 

they  have  universally  made  their  aim  in  life  (in  this 
country)  to  live  like,  act  like,  and  dress  like  those  they 
supposed  to  be  in  some  other  class  than  their  own. 

There  were  two  very  distinct  views  of  humanism  intro- 
duced into  France  between  1488  and  1525  by  Charles 
Vni,  Louis  XII,  and  Francis  I.  The  first  one  accepted 
classicism  as  the  code  of  living  which  made  the  intellect 
the  dictator  of  life.  It  fanatically  cultivated  the  mind 
through  classic  study  and  suppressed  the  appetites, 
warmly  espousing  *' pi  atonic  love"  as  the  safeguard 
against  over-cultivation  of  sex  relationships.  The  Eng- 
lish seem  as  a  people  to  have  been  more  successful  in  dem- 
onstrating this  theory  than  the  French  in  the  early  stages 
of  its  development,  hence  a  more  intellectual,  less  aesthetic, 
less  sensuous,  and  less  alluring  art. 

The  other  view  of  classicism  rather  took  the  Roman  in- 
terpretation of  Greek  culture,  and  saw  it  as  a  creed  in 
which  the  gratification  of  the  appetites  through  sensuous 
enjoyment  was  the  end  of  life,  and  in  which  reason  played 
second  part,  while  the  spiritual  sense  was  bidden  to  be 
silent.  The  best  examples  of  perfect  expression  in  this 
field  are  found  in  the  period  of  Louis  XV  in  France  and 
in  that  of  Charles  II  in  England.  The  war  between  these 
two  views  of  classic  ideals  and  their  ramifications  have 
made  periods  what  they  are. 

Either  of  these  views  was,  of  course,  concerned  mainly 
with  social  life  as  a  center  for  expression.  No  longer  were 
churches  the  main  issue;  no  loQger  were  even  cultural 
pursuits  an  end  in  themselves,  but  they  existed  as  acces- 
sories to  a  more  perfect  social  regime,  reaching  their 
highest  point  of  development  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  under  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI,  and 
in  England  under  the  Georges.     One  notable  exception  to 
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this  seems  to  be  the  great  Hterary  period  of  Elizabeth  in 
England,  when  literary  excellence  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  an  end  in  itself. 

For  our  purpose  here  the  expression  in  decorative 
motifs,  color,  and  texture,  are  the  most  important,  but 
we  must  remember  that  the  same  qualities  that  distin- 
guish periods  in  these  matters  also  distinguish  the  same 
periods  in  other  forms  of  art. 

When  the  first  view  of  humanism  was  dominant,  decora- 
tion and  color  were  simpler  and  more  restrained,  more 
carefully  thought  out,  and  of  a  more  refined  type.  There 
were  many  more  actual  Greek  and  Roman  classic  motifs 
in  use,  and  decoration  followed  structure,  adhering  con- 
siderably to  the  principles  of  form  in  all  composition  and 
design. 

When  the  second  view^  was  the  accepted  one,  decorative 
material  and  color  schemes  were  more  mixed,  less  con- 
sistent in  motifs,  less  likely  to  follow  structure,  and  were 
often  gross,  wild,  and  almost  always  more  or  less  sensu- 
ous, voluptuous,  and  fat;  they  were  also  treated  insin- 
cerely. Fewer  abstract  classic  motifs  were  used;  natu- 
ralistic, grotesque,  fanciful,  and  borrowed  foreign  motifs, 
like  the  Chinese,  Oriental,  and  barbaric  motifs,  abound, 
all  being  sought  as  possible  new  sensations.  Sometimes, 
of  course,  these  reached  the  point  of  being  fine  aesthetic 
combinations;  sometimes  they  were  mere  huge  hunks  of 
material,  carved,  gilded,  colored,  and  made  to  look,  as 
far  as  lay  in  human  power  to  make  them,  natural  enough 
to  excite  the  appetites.  Fruits  and  vegetables  that  sug- 
gested eating,  flowers  that  would  smell,  birds  that  one 
could  hear  sing,  animals  and  human  beings  made  to  appeal 
to  nothing  so  little  as  the  intellect  or  common  sense. 
Color  often  was  an  orgy. 
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THE  TENDENCY  TO  STICK  ON  OR  IN  IRRELEVANT,  BADLY  CHOSEN 
AND  BADLY  SCALED  HISTORIC  ORNAMENT  DID  NOT  BEGIN  WITH 
ADVERTISING  DISPLAY.  UGLINESS  ALSO  ANTEDATED  THIS  GENER- 
ATION  (GOTHIC  adaptation). 


HISTORIC  PERIODS  ANALYZED  AND  APPLIED 

France  was  always,  from  1500  on,  the  center  of  fashion 
in  art.  England  followed  as  nearly  as  the  British  mind 
desired  to  follow  anybody.  Italy  took  her  cue  from 
France,  although  she  never  lost  her  national  interpreta- 
tion of  things.  Colonial  America  copied,  in  the  main, 
England,  but  tolerated,  and  used  with  some  taste,  the 
eighteenth-century  French  manner,  after  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  United  States  in  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  returned  to  England  for  art  in- 
spiration, and  of  course  got  none,  since  there  wasn't  any. 
She  became  enamored  of  her  power  to  create,  however, 
and  gave  birth  to  the  atrocities  of  the  Black  Walnut  and 
Brownstone  period.  Since  1876  this  speaks  for  itself,  for 
the  results  are  still  prominently  with  us. 

There  seems  just  now  to  be  a  great  awakening  to  the 
need  for  art,  to  its  civilizing  as  well  as  its  commercial  im- 
portance, and  a  real  desire  to  know  something  about  it, 
which  is  the  best  of  all  signs,  for  that  is  the  only  way  a 
national  art  or  a  national  appreciation  of  it  can  ever  be 
developed. 

The  fundamental  application  of  all  this  must  be  obvi- 
ous. First,  human  appetites,  desires,  and  impulses  in 
general  are,  and  always  have  been,  common  to  all  men. 
Second,  if  we  as  individuals  share  the  characteristics 
physically  and  mentally  of  our  ancestors,  nations  do  of 
theirs,  and  we  are  the  product  of  all  that  has  been.  Third, 
if  we  are,  as  minds,  the  product  of  the  past,  the  expres- 
sions of  the  past  must  contain  the  qualities  that  express 
the  ideas  and  ideals  w^e  have  inherited.  Fourth,  if  the 
above  is  true,  by  a  study  of  the  art  expressions  of  history 
we  may  enrich  our  vocabulary  of  expression  to  any  ex- 
tent that  we  are  willing  to  investigate  them  and  to  apply 
them.    Further,  any  form  of  art  that  is  to  express  our  lives 
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adequately  must  take  into  consideration  the  art  periods  of 
the  past. 

Another  very  important  matter  seems  apparent  here. 
If  an  individual  or  a  people  has  reached  the  point  where 
its  decorative  art  consists  of  fruit  pictures  the  excellence 
of  which  depends  upon  how  much  they  stimulate  the 
digestive  apparatus,  flowers  that  by  their  naturalness 
impel  one  to  bring  them  to  the  nose,  pictures  of  people 
whose  only  merit  lies  in  their  pretty  softness  and  their 
alluring  plumpness,  there  is  little  chance  even  of  surmis- 
ing what  an  aesthetic  sensation  is  like,  whether  the  indi- 
vidual be  an  architect,  milliner,  variety  actor,  Presby- 
terian clergyman,  or  the  advertising  manager  of  "Make 
your  skin  like  velvet"  soap.  Suggestion  is  still  more  in- 
teresting and  alluring  than  reality  or  fact. 

From  1588,  the  time  of  Charles  VIII  of  France,  to  1643, 
the  accession  of  Louis  XIV,  is  known  as  the  Renaissance 
in  France.  The  reign  of  the  former  and  of  Louis  XII  was 
the  time  of  transition;  that  of  Francis  I,  the  copy  and 
emulation  of  Italy  or  the  early  Renaissance;  of  Henry  II 
and  Charles  IX,  the  real  French  or  High  Renaissance; 
and  that  of  Henry  III  and  Henry  IV,  the  Baroque,  or  de- 
cadent, period.  It  was  during  the  Regency  of  Marie  de 
Medici,  queen  of  Henry  IV,  that  the  most  astonishingly 
materialistic  point  of  view  obtained  and  the  most  grossly 
vulgar  art  expression  resulted.  In  this  period  Rubens 
painted. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XIII  marked  another  transition,  and 
is  not  essential  here.  With  the  decorative  motifs  of  these 
early  periods  we  are  less  concerned  than  with  those  of  the 
later  ones  because  it  is  these  that  have  so  greatly  in- 
fluenced American  art  ideals  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
Corresponding  with  these  periods  in  France  were  those 
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IN  THIS  BLOCK  OF  CITY  HOUSES  THERE  IS  A  RECORD  CF  AMERICAN" 
TASTE  THAT  HAS  APPEALED  AT  DIFFERENT  TIMES  TO  COMMON  SENSE, 
AS  WELL  AS  TO  TASTE,  IN  THE  FACADE  OF  A  HOUSE.  AT  THE 
EXTREME  RIGHT,  REPRESENTING  A  "FRENCH  STRIVING,"  NOTICE 
GROTESQUE  SUPPORTS  OF  BALCONY  OVER  ENTRANCE;  NEXT,  A 
SENSIBLE,  TASTEFUL  TREATMENT,  AND  THEN  TWO  ABNORMAL 
ABORTIONS. 


AN  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE  CABINET  WITH 
drawers;  the  design  appeals  through  AR- 
RANGEMENT OF  SPACES,  INTERESTING  IN  SIZE 
AND  SHAPE,  RESTRAINED,  WELL  -  CONTAINED 
BOUNDING  LINES,  AND  DECORATION  SUBORDI- 
NATED TO  STRUCTURE. 


THIS  FRENCH  BAROQUE  CABINET  SEEKS  AN  AP- 
PEAL THROUGH  OVER-INDULGENCE  IN  ORNA- 
MENT AND  A  SHOW  OF  MATERIAL  WITHOUT 
RESTRAINT  OR  TASTE.  THE  IDEA  IS  NOT  UN- 
POPULAR   NOW. 


HISTORIC  PERIODS  ANALYZED  AND  APPLIED 

in  Engand  of  Henry  VII,  the  Transition,  of  Henry  VIII, 
1509-1547,  the  Early  Renaissance,  Mary,  Edward  VI,  and 
EHzabeth,  1558-1G03,  a  real  English  period,  and  the  first 
two  reigns  of  the  Stuarts — James  I  and  Charles  I,  1603  to 
1653. 

These  last  two  were  a  conflict  to  the  death  between  the 
Italian  Renaissance  as  expressed  by  the  Roman  Church, 
the  English  modifications  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
Puritanism,  the  deadly  enemy  of  comfort,  luxury,  and 
beauty  in  any  form.  In  1 653  the  last  named  triumphed,  and 
Cromwell  became  dictator.  With  him  came  straight-back 
chairs,  wooden  seats,  twisted  wood  furniture  without  or- 
nament, somber  clothes,  and  a  long  face.  This  ideal  is 
the  father  of  our  Jacobean,  department  store,  house- 
furnishing  revival,  as  well  as  of  the  kind  of  furnishings 
our  early  settlers  brought  over,  particularly  those  of  New 
England,  and  this  furthermore  was  the  art  instinct  they 
bequeathed  to  us.  That  of  the  Southern  colonies  was,  of 
course,  not  much  better,  excepting  that  it  was  richer  and 
more  expensive,  which  blatant  qualities  we  have  persisted 
in  calling  ''good  art"  unto  this  day. 

The  "French  styles"  begin  with  Louis  XIV,  1643,  and 
include  Louis  XV,  1715  to  1774,  Louis  XVI,  1774  to  1792, 
the  Directoire,  1795  to  1799,  and  the  Empire,  1804  to 
1814.  Since  then  France  has  been  the  world's  art  center, 
but  no  styles  worthy  of  comparison  have  been  crystallized. 
The  corresp<:)nding  English  periods  are  those  of  Charles  II 
and  James  II,  completing  the  Jacobean  styles,  1660  to 
1688,  William  and  Mary  and  Queen  Anne,  1688  to  1714. 
These  last  two,  or  the  Dutch-English  styles,  are  respon- 
sible for  our  craze,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  for 
mahogany  furniture  and  the  cabriole  leg  and  for  cross- 
stitch  fancy  work,  which  legacies  are  self-explanatory. 
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This  IS  called  the  early  Colonial.  From  1714  to  well  into 
the  nineteenth  century  these  styles  may  be  called  Geor- 
gian, although  monarchic  dictation  of  styles  died  with 
Anne,  and  England  led  the  world  in  naming  her  various 
arts  for  the  men  who  created  them.  Thus  we  have  the 
Wren,  Chambers,  and  Adam  styles  in  architecture;  the 
Chippendale,  Heppelwhite,  and  Sheraton  in  furniture, 
etc.,  all  of  which  were  copied  in  the  United  States  and 
called  Colonial. 

After  our  independence  the  Colonial  was  modified  by 
the  French  styles  of  Louis  XVI  and  the  Directoire,  and 
we  developed  a  real  American  Empire  style,  clumsy 
though  it  was. 

Since  the  fall  of  the  Empire  style,  about  1825,  our  his- 
tory has  been,  except  in  individual  cases,  one  of  deep 
sleep  so  far  as  art  is  concerned,  until  the  last  few  years, 
when  there  have  been  signs  that  an  awakening  is 
imminent. 

France  has  been  called  a  woman's  country,  and  Eng- 
land a  man's.  In  the  sense  of  period  art  this  is  very 
true,  for,  although  the  names  Louis  XIV,  XV,  etc.,  are 
given  to  the  French  styles,  they  owe  their  real  origin  to 
those  mistresses  and  other  favorites  of  the  kings  whose 
ambition  for  supreme  power,  and  whose  taste,  beauty, 
and  charm,  called  into  being  every  talent  at  home  and 
abroad,  so  that  these  ladies  (more  important  than  queens) 
might  be  suitably  set,  and  their  memories  properly  per- 
petuated. The  more  fickle  the  king  the  greater  the  de- 
mand for  new  and  wonderful  things  with  which  to  launch 
and  maintain  the  new  favorite.  All  hangers-on  and 
aspirants  for  the  next  vacant  position  strove  to  outdo  one 
another  in  their  emulation  of  whoever  was  in  favor. 

The  period  of  Louis  XIV,  the  most  grand,  formal,  pre- 
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THE  NATIONAL  QUALITIES  OF  PLAYFULNESS, 
QUAINTNESS  WITH  NATURALNESS,  AND  EIGHT- 
EENTH-CENTURY REFINEMENT,  APPEAL  IN  THIS 
ITALIAN  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  STYLE  OF  LOUIS 
XV;  A  PAINTED  CABINET,  OLD  YELLOW  BACK- 
GROUND WITH  DULL  RED  AND  GREEN  NATURALISTIC 
MOTIFS    COMBINED    WITH    ROCAILLE. 


SEE  HOW  CLASSIC  LINE  AND  PROPORTION  AND" 
THE  CLASSIC  QUALITIES  OF  SIMPLICITY  AND  RE- 
STRAINT  MAKE   A   LOUIS   XVI   CABINET    A    JOY. 


HISTORIC  PERIODS  ANALYZED  AND  APPLIED 

tentious,  hypocritical,  and  theatrical  of  all  European 
periods,  was  centered  around  Versailles,  and  the  building, 
furnishing,  and  decorating  of  this  palace  and  of  its  gar- 
dens brought  to  a  climax  this  almost  more  than  humanly 
grandiose  display.  For  some  years  the  builders  of  theaters 
and  ''first-class  hotels"  in  America  betook  themselves  to 
Versailles  to  get  material  with  which  properly  to  express 
our  rapidly  growing  aflBuence.  The  theaters  and  hotel 
dining-rooms  of  twenty-five  years  ago  are  the  result, 
loaded  with  badly  proportioned  semi-classic  moldings, 
grotesque  mask  faces,  fat  cupids,  overfed-looking  fruits, 
swags  of  flowers,  human  and  inhuman  bodies,  all  heaped 
and  massed,  well  gilded  and  applied  so  long  as  they  would 
stick  on.  Then  all  was  hung  in  heavy  plush  or  velvet 
and  looped  with  the  largest  cords  obtainable,  the  furniture 
being  upholstered  in  the  same  material.  We  have  given 
up  this  type  of  disgusting  vulgarity  almost  entirely,  be  it 
said  to  our  credit,  but  the  scars  of  its  influence  are  by  no 
means  gone,  nor  will  they  vanish  during  this  generation. 

In  the  period  of  Louis  XV  hypocrisy  gave  way  to 
honest  abandon,  formality  to  unbridled  license,  grandeur 
to  intimate  personal  display,  pretentiousness  to  subtle 
sensuousness,  and  theatrical  effect  to  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  the  innermost  recesses  of  a  consciousness  living 
only  to  be  filled  with  the  thrill  of  new  sensations  through 
the  appetites,  accompanied  by  such  mental  sharpness 
and  wit  as  would  contribute  to  this  end.  It  was  the  age 
in  which  social  conversation  reached  its  highest  point  of 
cultivation.  The  perfection  of  woman  as  an  artificial 
product  mentally  and  physically  was  worked  out  as  com- 
pletely as  has  ever  been  done. 

The  art  was  the  reflection  of  the  social  order  simply. 
It  is  distinguished  by  its  smaller  scale,  greater  subtlety, 
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and  in  decoration,  the  entire  absence  of  classic  motifs, 
the  substitution  of  curved-line  structure  for  straight, 
an  occult  balance  instead  of  the  bi-symmetric  arrange- 
ment of  Louis  XIV,  and  an  abandon  to  variety  in  natural- 
istic motifs,  combined  with  endless  forms  of  the  rocaille, 
or  shell  motif,  which  is  the  real  basis  of  the  decorative 
idea  of  this  period.  In  this  period  the  most  subtle  of 
color  schemes  combined  hitherto  undeveloped  tones  in 
hue  and  intensity.  In  a  word,  it  was  the  period  of  the 
least  classic  influence  and  of  the  most  complete  surrender 
to  that  form  of  humanism  w^hich  has  for  its  object  the 
subtlest  expression  of  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  even 
making  intellectual  attainments  all  contribute  to  this 
end.  By  the  death  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  the 
accession  of  Du  Barry  it  had  run  its  course,  and  society 
was  already  busy  trying  to  revive  in  some  measure  the 
classic  idea,  which  during  the  next  period  was  striving 
for  complete  mastery  over  the  new  form  of  humanism 
which  was  espoused  by  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  court. 
This  was  easier  of  accomplishment,  considering  the  little 
influence  Du  Barry  had  at  the  beginning  of  her  reign, 
the  devotion  of  the  leading  architects  to  the  classic  idea, 
and  the  fact  that  somehow  it  became  fashionable  to 
despise  the  established  style  and  to  ape  the  classic. 
This  last  is  enough  of  itself  to  direct  the  trend  of  public 
expression  be  it  toward  ever  so  radical  a  change. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  period  called  Louis  XVI,  which  in 
reality  should  be  named  the  New  Classic  style,  was 
developed.  Structure  became  not  only  more  important, 
but  dominant.  Structural  unity  was  again  established, 
giving  equilibrium  to  design.  Curved-line  structure  was 
replaced  with  straight  and  the  law  of  gravitation  was 
again  satisfied. 
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UNITY  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  QUALITIES  WITH  THE  SAME 
QUALITIES  IN  CLOTHES  AND  ENSEMBLE  HERE  GIVES  A 
REAL  LOUIS  XV  FEELING.  THE  APPEAL  IS  FELT  RATHER 
THAN    COMPREHENDED. 


THE    PERIOD    OF    HEPPLEWHITE,    DISTINGUISHED    BY 

CATE    AND    REFINED    ELEGANCE,    SURELY    NEEDS    NO   MORE 

THAN    CHAIRS    TO    MAKE    ITS   TYPE    APPEAL    FELT. 


HISTORIC  PERIODS  ANALYZED  AND  APPLIED 

Ornament  of  the  rocaille  kind  gave  way  before  classic 
motifs;  luscious,  sensuous  naturalistic  motifs  to  pretty, 
rather  formal-looking,  little  representations  of  nature 
without  the  appetite  appeal.  Pastoral  and  fairy  scenes 
were  accepted  instead  of  pictures  whose  main  idea  was 
to  "start  something"  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  senses. 

Bi-symmetric  arrangement  was  nearly  universal,  further 
stabilizing  appearance,  giving  to  it  a  certain  quality  of 
quaintness  almost  prim  at  times.  Movements  were  less 
erratic  and  emphasis  was  placed  with  quite  a  different 
thought  in  mind,  and  so  it  was  that  the  classic  ideal 
was  made  to  dominate. 

But  right  here  is  the  most  important  lesson  of  all  in 
period  study.  The  last  century  of  French  court  life  had 
hardly  fitted  French  minds  to  embrace  and  express  the 
pure  mind  ideals  of  classic  Greece.  The  embrace  was 
sincere,  but  because  of  mental  obstructions,  impossible 
of  full  realization.  The  result  was  sometimes  stilted, 
always  a  little  affected,  dainty,  and  feminine,  but  was  in 
fact  a  miniature  of  the  classic,  dictated  mostly  by  women 
whose  vanity  and  love  of  feminine  display  added  bow- 
knots,  garlands,  horns  of  plenty,  love  birds,  and  the  like 
to  the  classic  concept.  From  this  source  comes  the  feeling 
of  frivolity,  daintiness,  and  similar  qualities  so  often 
associated  with  this  style;  however,  the  motifs  are  suited 
in  a  restrained  way  to  express  the  qualities  of  cosmetics 
and  other  face  make-ups,  lingeries,  perfumes,  fans,  and 
accessories  of  the  boudoir  so  dear  to  the  eternal  feminine. 
The  more  subtle  Rocaille  motifs,  sensuous  cupids  (with 
flowers,  fruits,  and  birds  no  less  so),  and  landscapes 
dripping  with  appetite  suggestion,  of  the  Louis  XV 
period,  have  their  place  in  clever  advertising  also,  but 
when  out  of  their  place  they  are  (excepting  the  Gothic) 
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the  most  irrelevant,  as  well  as  the  most  ridiculous,  of  all 
decorative  ideas,  and  this  is  meant  in  its  broadest  sense 
even  to  include  the  style  and  size  of  type  used  to  express 
the  ideas  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  layout. 

The  period  of  destruction  in  France  called  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  of  semi-reconstruction  called  the  Directoire, 
we  need  not  discuss  here;  the  general  feeling  or  spirit 
of  each  is  easily  imagined,  should  need  for  them  appear. 

The  Empire,  however,  from  1804  to  1814  (and  in 
reflected  form  some  years  afterward),  furnishes  us  with 
another  interesting  type.  To  form  a  conception  of  the 
atmosphere,  feeling,  or  spirit  of  this  epoch  means  recalling 
some  things  that  had  passed,  adding  some  very  foreign 
ideas,  and  interpreting  them  through  the  person  and 
court  of  Napoleon  the  First,  whose  particular  qualities 
were  emphatically  stamped  upon  every  field  of  art  during 
his  reign. 

In  the  first  place  the  hated  ideas  and  ideals  of  the 
Valois  and  the  Bourbons  were  destroyed  in  so  far  as  this 
was  possible  by  the  Revolution,  and  with  them  the  most 
important  of  the  motifs  which  expressed  these  ideals. 
All  of  them  were  sadly  in  disrepute. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Empire  was  the  personality 
of  Napoleon,  as  he  sought  to  have  expressed  his  new 
ideas  of  world  empire  through  a  new  interpretation  of  the 
Roman  Empire  of  the  early  centuries.  Naturally,  Roman 
motifs  done  over  formed  the  basis  of  decoration;  the 
laurel  wreath,  the  acanthus  treated  by  various  methods, 
crossed  spears,  a  stiff  and  formal  anthemion  elongated 
and  built  on  to  his  initial  '*N,"  and  similar  motifs  being 
most  prominent.  He  immortalized  mahogany  as  a  sacred 
wood,  along  with  Queen  Anne  and  Chippendale,  both 
reflecting  their  abominations  m  the  United  States. 
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CHAIRS,  NO  LESS  THAN  HOUSES,  CLOTHES,  OR  AD\^RTISING 
DISPLAY,  HAVE  PERSONALITIES  THROUGH  WHICH  THEY 
APPEAL  FOR  INTEREST,  SYMPATHY,  AND  SUPPORT.  A 
CHIPPENDALE  DESIGN,  EXPRESSING  THE  IDEA  AT  ITS  BEST. 


THE  SAME  IDEA  AS  THAT  EXPRESSED  IN  THE  LAST  ILI 
TRATION;  an  appeal  made  by  USING  SOMEBODY  ELSE's 
LEGS  INSTEAD  OF  ITS  OW'N.  QLT:ER,  AND  CALCULATED 
TO    EXCITE    MIRTH    OR    PITY,    NOT    A    DESIRE    TO    POSSESS. 


HISTORIC  PERIODS  ANALYZED  AND  APPLIED 

The  third  important  fact  is  the  acceptance  of  motifs 
from  the  countries  where  Napoleon  made  his  first  great 
conquests.  Of  the  Roman  from  Italy  we  have  spoken. 
The  Egyptian  Sphinx,  lotus,  scarab,  and  winged  globe, 
with  an  occasional  Syrian  motif,  are  also  found.  All 
these  (usually  in  gilt)  were  applied  to  things  prominently, 
in  a  dictatorial  manner,  and  were  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  situation  they  represented.  The  effect  was  almost 
always  (unless  interpreted  by  a  person  with  a  dominating 
aesthetic  quality)  severe,  formal,  stiff,  didactic,  heavy, 
obvious,  and  at  times  brazen  or  defiant. 

This  epoch  (excepting  only  the  present  one,  1920-21) 
was  the  one  in  which  women  wore  the  least  clothes,  the 
thinnest  ones,  and  the  most  amazingly  distributed;  high 
waistlines,  transparent  materials  very  decollete,  with 
other  particulars  worth  knowing  when  oae  is  advertising 
a  revival  of  the  fashions  of  the  Empire  in  clothes,  furniture, 
or  other  matters. 

The  Empire  may  be  said  to  be  the  last  of  the  French 
styles  that  have  sufficient  merit  to  be  of  service  in  this 
connection.  Those  of  Louis  Philippe,  Napoleon  II,  and 
the  Republic  were  centers  of  fashion  for  America  and 
England,  but  that  is  not  to  our  credit  or  to  theirs. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  it  said  that  ''there  is  no  such 
thing  as  British  art  outside  of  literature  and  eighteenth- 
century  architecture."  That  is  not  so.  There  is  a 
distinct  Irish  art,  which,  however,  has  had  no  con- 
siderable influence  on  other  lands.  A  Scottish  art  there 
is  and  a  very  decided  English  art.  Its  periods  are 
strongly  marked  and  its  national  characteristics  are  those 
belonging  to  the  fields  of  function  and  perfect  workman- 
ship, rather  than  to  aesthetic  quality.  In  this  fact  lies 
their  interest  and  their  value  to  us,  since  the  term  art 
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must    forever    include    matters    of    use    as    well    as    of 
appearance. 

Humanism  found  its  way  into  England  through  the 
court  of  Henry  VIII.  The  practical,  rugged,  domestic 
English  mind,  made  more  so  because  of  its  geographical 
isolation,  its  trying  climate,  and  its  early  democratic 
ideals,  received  little  impetus  from  this  movement. 
Henry  VHI  sensed  its  possibilities  in  domestic  relations 
and  made  the  most  of  it.  Commercial  interests  then, 
as  now,  trafficked  in  art  objects  from  Italy  and  these 
found  their  way  into  the  palaces;  but,  unlike  the  court  of 
Francis  I,  national  ideals  (except  for  the  centralization 
of  power)  were  not  much  changed,  and  no  great  art  feeling 
is  apparent.  The  old  English  house  illustrates  this  well. 
It  is  picturesque,  romantic,  rambling,  and  without  form — 
in  the  sense  of  classic  ideals — an  expression  English, 
indeed,  but  partaking  in  no  sense  of  the  Renaissnace  in 
spirit  or  in  form.  We  associate  the  qualities  that  are 
expressed  and  also  those  of  Old  English  script  with  this 
period. 

We  must  just  mention  here  (for  the  student)  the 
Elizabethan  period,  crystalhzed  during  the  last  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  this  was  the  first  real  English  period 
(influenced  by  Germany  and  Flanders  in  decorative  art 
instead  of  by  Italy  and  France)  that  has  left  an  imperish- 
able record  in  another  field — viz.,  literature.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  England's  Renaissance  expression,  and  is  too 
large  a  subject  more  than  just  to  recall. 

For  the  visual  arts,  they  were  haughty,  pompous, 
imperious,  heavy,  and  most  ungainly  in  proportion; 
decorations  were  no  better,  being  largely  of  Italian 
origin,  modified  and  executed  by  German  and  Flemish 
workmen. 
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In  a  word,  the  Jacobean  period  is  the  natural  EngHsh 
expression  of  early  Puritanism,  but  in  its  struggles,  both 
for  formulation  and  expression,  it  encountered  two  very 
formidable  foes,  each  of  which  influenced  thought  and 
therefore  modified  expression.  The  more  important  of 
these  was  the  religious  question.  The  feud  between  the 
Roman  Church  and  the  Established  one  was  by  no  means 
settled,  notwithstanding  Elizabeth's  successful  tyranny. 
With  the  advent  of  the  Stuarts  the  question  was  opened 
and  a  third  party  (the  Puritans,  or  dissenters)  entered  the 
arena  openly. 

James  I,  more  Scotch  than  English,  more  pugnacious 
than  diplomatic,  more  boorish  than  artistic,  must  be 
comprehended  before  the  spirit  of  the  so-called  art  of  his 
reign  may  be  understood.  Charles  I,  always  more  French 
than  English  in  taste,  did  nothing  to  help  crystallize  the 
Puritan  style,  but  a  study  of  the  period  furnishes  much 
interesting  art  of  a  mode  half  English,  half  French,  with 
some  touches  of  Italian  and  Flemish  influence,  expressing 
often  considerable  taste,  but  no  natural  English  style. 

By  the  end  of  Cromwell  and  the  Commonwealth  the 
clearest,  most  austere,  most  barren,  most  frugal,  and  most 
inartistic  phase  was  reached,  and  as  has  been  said  before, 
these  qualities  are  inherent  in  our  early  inheritance  and 
in  our  revival  of  the  Jacobean  styles  in  housefurnishing, 
which  were  not  followed  for  their  aesthetic  quality  nor 
for  their  comfort  surely.  Probably  their  sentiment  and 
cheapness  counted,  as  well  as  their  dignity  and  possibly 
good  technic. 

The  story  of  Charles  II  and  James  II  is  only  another 
chapter  in  the  destruction  of  Puritanism,  the  mixing  of 
French  styles,  and  the  attempt  to  return  to  an  art  admit- 
ting the  possibility  of  the  aesthetic  quality  as  desirable,  if 
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not  essential.  The  result  is  not  thrilling,  if  it  is  illumi- 
nating. 

Of  the  source  and  influence  of  the  period  of  Queen 
Anne  we  have  already  briefly  spoken.  It  was  some- 
what Dutch,  felt  often  Scotch,  tolerated  the  French,  and 
attempted  to  be  English.  It  is  extremely  diflScult  in  so 
limited  a  space  to  make  its  qualities  clear. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Georges  began  in  reality  the 
eighteenth-century  classic  revival  in  England,  as  it  began 
with  Louis  XV  in  France,  although  it  was  only  in  archi- 
tecture that  it  manifested  itself  until  about  the  time  of 
the  accession  of  Louis  XVI  in  1774. 

It  was  mainly  in  architecture,  furniture,  and  small 
decorative  art  objects  that  the  eighteenth-century  classic 
was  expressed  in  England,  and  in  these  fields  it  is  the  direct 
ancestor  of  our  Colonial  styles.  In  fact,  much  of  our 
Colonial  was  made  in  England  and  brought  to  the  States, 
and  a  good  part  of  the  rest  of  it  was  a  direct  copy  in  so 
far  as  materials,  workmen,  and  taste  made  it  possible. 

In  sensing  either  the  atmosphere  of  the  Georgian  in 
England,  or  the  Colonial  in  the  States,  one  must  first 
know  the  people,  their  ideals,  their  habits,  and  their  prac- 
tices; then  one  must  understand  the  ideals  of  classicism 
and  what  qualities  of  classicism  were  adopted  and  adapted 
to  express  the  general  state  of  mind.  By  becoming  some- 
what acquainted  with  Colonial  things  then,  one  is  able  to 
analyze  them  for  their  qualities  and  to  express  them  in 
suitable  symbols,  to  create  the  same  spirit  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  form  the  audience  to  which  the  advertising  is 
addressed. 

Of  course  it  is  not  assumed  that  so  brief  a  statement 
concerning  period  art  can  do  more  than  suggest  the 
manner  in  which  a  period  may  be  studied,  the  essential 
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relations  between  the  ideals  of  the  epoch  and  its  expres- 
sion, the  characteristics  of  the  dominating  minds  of  the 
time,  and  their  relation  to  ideals  and  to  art,  with  such 
suggestions  as  to  the  high  lights  of  some  important 
periods  as  are  necessary  for  any  understanding  of  the 
subject  at  all.  If  this  is  accomplished  further  study  will 
follow  any  interest  that  may  have  been  created. 

Two  things  are  certain  in  this  connection:  atmosphere 
cannot  be  created  in  advertising  out  of  nothing  to  create 
with,  and  there  is  no  earthly  way  to  get  the  material  to 
create  with  but  to  go  after  it  in  this  manner. 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 

THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  ILLUSTRATION 

OBVIOUSLY  some  ideas  are  better  expressed  in  picture 
form  than  they  can  be  in  words.  Better  expressed  means 
not  only  more  clearly,  graphically,  dramatically,  and 
forcefully,  but  more  agreeably  and  more  subtly,  for  all 
these  qualities  are  essential  to  the  most  effective  kind  of 
advertising  display. 

Granting  all  this  to  be  true,  however,  does  not  by  any 
means  imply  that  all  ideas  must  be  illustrated,  that  all 
pictures  are  good,  or  that  all  so-called  "commercial  art" 
is  either  worthy  of  the  name,  fit  to  illustrate  anything,  or 
capable  of  arousing  anything  but  repugnance  or  pity  in 
the  mind  of  any  observer — repugnance  because  of  its 
quality,  and  pity  both  for  the  one  who  made  it  and  for 
the  one  who  was  hoodooed  into  accepting  it. 

The  questions  immediately  arise — what  ideas  are  best 
expressed  in  pictorial  mode,  what  types  of  picture  forms 
are  best  suited  to  express  ideas  in  the  manner  in  which 
advertising  men  must  use  them,  and  which  of  these  forms 
or  styles  is  practical  from  the  standpoint  both  of  cost  and 
of  possible  reproduction.^ 

These  are  all  vital  matters,  but  there  is  no  short  method 
by  which  illustrative  material  may  be  so  catalogued  as 
adequately  to  answer  these  queries.  Like  all  other  lan- 
guage symbols,  one  must  begin  at  the  beginning  or  with 
the  alphabet  before  spelling  words,  with  words  before 
sentences,  and  so  on. 
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THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  ILLUSTRATION 

The  first  essential  of  every  efficient  illustration  is  that 
it  should  be  relevant  to  the  idea  which  it  is  supposed  to 
express  or  to  reinforce;  that  is,  it  must  arouse  in  the 
mind  of  the  observer  only  the  idea  the  illustrator  wishes 
his  audience  to  get,  or  such  ideas  as  are  directly  related 
to  it.  The  average  maker  of  commercial  illustrations 
who  "makes  up  sketches"  of  pretty,  soft  women,  pots  of 
baked  beans  associated  with  an  unattractive  gas  stove, 
a  sylvan  nook  with  a  brook  and  pink  sky,  a  "classy  car" 
with  a  non-classy  load,  and  the  like,  only  takes  a  chance 
on  its  illustrating  any  idea,  much  less  one  that  has  a 
definite  selling  value.  He  cannot  think,  were  he  able  to, 
of  the  agreeableness  or  artistic  quality  of  the  thing,  for 
he  is  generally  under  the  impression  that  "commercial 
stuff"  has  to  be  "rotten"  to  be  practical.  This  last  is  not 
his  fault;  it  is  the  defense  the  "trade"  has  been  put- 
ting up  when  a  decent  thing  was  presented  to  them.  "It's 
too  highbrow,"  or  "it  isn't  snappy  enough,"  meaning  it 
isn't  crude  enough,  or  "it's  impracticable,  it  won't  work 
out";  or  they  imagine  they  have  seen  something  some- 
where that  is  in  some  remote  way  similar  to  it.  That  ends 
it,  no  matter  how  good  it  is.  Advertisers  more  than  any 
other  men  seem  to  think  that  if  a  good  thing  has  been 
done,  if  people  liked  it  and  fell  for  it,  that  is  a  suflBcient 
reason  why  such  a  thing  or  anything  similar  to  or  sug- 
gested by  it  must  never  more  be  seen.  Judged  by  other 
things  in  life,  this  is  an  error. 

Sylvan  nooks  are  irrelevant  when  prairies  are  to  be 
featured;  showy  cars  with  cheap  occupaats  make  no  ap- 
peal to  people  of  taste  with  some  slight  degree  of  modesty; 

I    kitchens,  gas  stoves,  and  well-browned  baked  beans  are 
not  enticing  to  everybody.     Some  people  prefer  to  take 

j    some  things  for  granted  rather  than  to  be  given  the  de- 
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tails  too  intimately.  Soft,  pretty,  insipid-looking  females 
do  not  make  their  most  direct  appeal  to  the  intellect, 
common  sense  or  spiritual  consciousness,  nor  do  they 
incline  one  toward  any  ideas  or  commodities  associated 
with  these  faculties.  Certainly  the  first  test  of  illustration 
is  relevancy. 

Relevancy  may  be  considered  from  two  points  of  view: 
one,  as  to  its  intent  or  fact,  and  one  as  to  its  spirit  or 
truth.    These  are  two  very  different  things. 

Painting  in  the  sense  we  think  of  it  had  its  origin  in 
the  period  when  the  European  mind  was  changing  from 
the  Gothic  to  the  Renaissance  ideal.  One  of  the  favorite 
subjects  for  centuries  was  the  Madonna,  the  embodiment 
not  only  of  earthly  virtues,  but  spiritual  ones  as  well.  To 
convey  the  highest  possible  truth  and  feeling  of  a  purely 
spiritual  ideal,  unhampered  (in  so  far  as  it  was  possible) 
by  material  forms  or  suggestions,  was  the  message  of  the 
Madonna.  So  long  as  the  painter  could  create  a  mental 
image  of  such  a  spiritual  concept,  and  had  sufficient  tech- 
nic,  he  could  paint  such  an  ideal. 

Gradually  as  the  Renaissance  advanced — ix.  the  ideas 
and  ideals  of  humanism,  in  varying  degrees  of  appetite 
suggestion,  took  definite  form  and  became  mixed  with 
the  old  ideal — the  Madonnas  changed  from  spiritual  be- 
ings striving  to  stir  that  quality  in  the  human  mind, 
and  became  pretty,  sentimental,  girlish,  companionable, 
haughty,  sex-suggesting,  etc.,  as  the  public  mind  was 
keyed  and  as  the  painter  was  wont  to  think  and  to  act. 
They  were  still  labeled  Madonna,  wore  Madonna 
clothes,  posed  as  was  thought  to  befit  such  an  ideal,  were 
grouped  with  sagacious  looking  saints  and  simpering  an- 
gels, the  whole  gorgeously  set;  and  yet  though  the  intent 
or  fact  was  present  in  the  mind  and  desired  expression, 
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the  spirit,  truth,  the  very  life  of  the  thing  was  not;  for  it 
was  not  in  the  one  who  created  it,  therefore  it  could  not 
appear  in  his  works,  and,  not  being  in  the  works,  no 
amount  of  labels  or  other  devices  could  cause  it  to  stir 
the  soul  or  call  up  a  spiritual  picture  in  the  mind  of  him 
to  whom  the  message  was  given. 

If  this  seems  irrelevant  to  advertising,  it  is  not  so.  In 
the  first  place  people  still  gradually  become  exactly  what 
they  constantly  think  about;  in  the  second  place  it  is 
just  as  necessary  now  as  it  ever  was  that  pictures  of  things 
should  have  a  spirit  or  an  atmosphere,  not  one  of  spiritual 
perfection,  but  one  of  something  or  other;  in  the  third 
place,  if  the  maker  of  an  illustration  has  no  power  to 
create  the  mental  picture  of  what  is  to  be  expressed,  he 
can  never  create  a  material  one;  and  in  the  fourth  place, 
I,  as  an  audience,  can  respond  to  just  as  much  as  I  myself 
have  of  the  spirit  which  the  picture  contains,  no  more. 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  there  are  more  people  in  our 
public  who  both  understand  and  feel  than  we  are  wont 
to  suppose,  partly  because  some  advertising  specialists 
are  no  longer  normal,  for  they  wouldn't  be  specialists  if 
they  were,  and  partly  because  we  nearly  always  under- 
rate public  intelligence. 

Let  illustrations  not  only  be  relevant  to  the  intent, 
then,  but  let  them  be  so  conceived  that  they  will  create 
the  atmosphere  necessary  to  their  efficiency.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  situation  as  that  of  ornament.  A  classic 
suggestion  is  not  given  by  a  deformed  classic  egg  and  dart 
simply,  but  by  the  perfect  proportion  of  whatever  is  used, 
be  it  egg  and  dart  or  blank  space  and  type  matter. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  method  of  attack  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  exactly 
what  is  to  be  illustrated.     To  select  from  a  story  the 
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one  or  two  situations  the  illustration  of  which  will  add 
most  to  the  story's  value,  supplements  in  the  most  perfect 
way  any  lack  of  clearness,  force,  or  dramatic  quality  in 
the  text,  and  through  all  this  lends  interest  to  and  increases 
the  power  of  the  story  itself.  Selection  itself  is  an  art. 
Any  failure  to  choose  wisely  is  a  waste  from  every  point 
of  view. 

This  is  precisely  what  must  be  done  by  the  "com- 
mercial artist."  It  is  the  cart  before  the  horse  to  "draw 
something "  and  take  it  to  one  house  after  another  to 
see  if  there  is  any  commodity  having  real  or  imaginary 
qualities,  some  one  of  which  seems  to  be  expressed  in  the 
drawing.  Nine  chances  in  ten  there  are  a  dozen  other 
qualities — unnecessary,  irrelevant,  and  often  nullifying. 
There  are  several  chances  out  of  ten  that  the  man  who 
buys  may  not  be  immune  to  suggestion  by  some  of  these 
unnecessary  qualities,  and  he  may,  in  consequence, 
select  badly,  but  there  are  ten  chances  in  ten  that  he  has 
not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  art  quality  to  recognize 
it  when  he  sees  it.  There  is  but  one  best  way — know  the 
idea  to  be  advertised  fully  before  attempting  to  create  a 
picture  about  it,  analyze  it  for  its  qualities,  select  (with 
counsel)  the  qualities  that  distinguish  it  from  other 
products  of  its  kind,  and  such  ones  as  are  most  desirable 
assets.  These  are  the  elements  to  be  arranged  in  a 
picture  message,  in  sequence  of  their  importance  and  in 
such  manner  that  they  will  deliver  the  goods,  the  ad- 
vertiser remembering  that  one  hasn't  to  tell  all  he  knows 
at  once.  It  is  a  general  fault,  this  trying  to  put  so  much 
into  one  message  that  nothing  is  clear,  important,  or 
attractive;  lacking  these  three  qualities,  the  illustration 
is  also  useless. 

A  face  powder  warranted  not  to  rub  off  on  a  coat 
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sleeve,  baked  beans  that  cannot,  because  of  their  prepara- 
tion, give  indigestion,  or  a  washing  soda  incapable  of 
rotting  clothes,  may  be  sold  at  any  price,  put  up  in  almost 
any  way,  so  all-important  are  these  qualities  to  the 
purchaser.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  a  fair 
price  or  an  attractive  container  may  not  also,  in  their 
proper  sequence,  make  their  due  appeal. 

Having  decided  precisely  what  qualities  are  to  be 
featured  and  in  what  order  of  importance,  the  second  step 
is  the  mental  concept,  or  the  visualization  of  the  picture 
that  best  expresses  the  message  to  be  conveyed.  This 
is  the  business  of  an  artist.  It  takes  more  than  cold 
facts,  more  than  a  mind  that  analyzes  and  logically 
arranges  the  fact  qualities  in  a  perfect  sequence.  It 
requires  an  imagination  not  entirely  put  to  sleep  with 
overdoses  of  reasoning,  of  mechanically  calculating  and 
physically  handling  dollars  and  cents. 

More  than  this,  it  requires  intuition  or  power  to 
sense  (without  always  objectifying)  human  possibilities, 
and  the  natural  reactions  of  different  types  of  people,  with 
a  sympathetic  recognition  of  the  relation  between  the 
message  and  the  audience  one  proposes  to  reach.  These 
things  are  not  intellectual;  they  are  of  the  emotional 
nature  quickened  by  being  of  a  refined  fiber.  This  is 
being  artistic  from  the  point  of  view  of  harmony  or 
beauty,  and  not  every  buyer  of  ''commercial  art"  is  fully 
qualified  either  by  birth  or  by  practice  to  decide  these 
matters,  any  more  than  every  "commercial  artist"  is 
born  a  good  sales  manager  or  a  practical  accountant. 

WTien  the  artist  has  conceived  the  picture  (mind  you, 
I  said  artist,  not  "commercial  draughtsman")  he  sets 
about  to  find  exactly  in  what  symbols,  color,  composition, 
form,  line,  and  texture  he  will  express  himself. 
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There  is  as  much  difference  in  colors  as  in  people. 
Some  men  are  hard,  raw,  loud,  or  blatant;  so  are  some 
reds  and  greens.  Some  women  are  soft,  dainty,  fascinat- 
ing, others  are  aggressive,  brazen,  and  terrifying;  so  are 
some  blues  and  purples.  Evidently  all  do  not  recognize 
these  qualities  in  people  or  they  would  behave  differently. 
What  wonder  they  do  not  recognize  them  in  color  .^ 

Confusion,  stinginess,  poor  judgment,  or  abruptness 
may  be  indicated  by  choice  and  arrangement  of  spaces, 
type,  and  other  symbols,  as  well  as  by  human  per- 
formance. It  takes  an  artist,  a  real  one,  to  select  the 
symbols  and  arrange  them  so  that  they  represent  per- 
fectly the  mind  picture  of  the  message  to  be  conveyed. 

But  the  most  disconcerting  thing  is  encountered  when 
one  has  carefully  studied  a  situation,  clearly  visualized 
the  message,  expressed  it  in  symbols  fully  representing  the 
qualities  that  are  to  be  featured,  and  then  sees  it  re- 
produced, say,  in  color.  Gone  are  the  fascination,  the 
allurement;  even  the  baldest  facts  are  no  more.  Blues 
have  gone  purple,  soft  greens  become  as  the  color  of  a 
newly  painted  country  window  blind,  yellow  looks  muddy, 
and  nobody  but  Mephistopheles  could  have  conceived 
such  a  red.  Then  one  is  told  he's  not  practical,  he  should 
know  what  will  reproduce,  etc.  Happily  there  is  honest 
endeavor  on  the  part  of  those  who  make  inks  to  approach 
other  pigment  conditions.  Indeed,  the  mechanics  who 
reproduce  color  harken  anon  to  some  loud  clamor  for 
the  discovery  of  a  process  "less  mechanical"  in  its  re- 
sults. Be  it  known  that  this  will  appear  only  when 
those  who  reproduce  color  know  and  feel  as  much  of  its 
possible  quality  differences  as  other  people  do.  How 
else  will  they  know  whether  quality  is  there  or  not.^ 
Color  appreciation  requires  much  and  careful  study, 
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I  Furniture  at  Exactly  Half  Price 


1^ 


nS 


BEGINNING    TODAY 

This  extraordinaiy 
offer  follows  our  usual 
custom  of  closing  the 
Februaiy  Sale  with 
"Half-price  Days,"  but 
greatly  exceeds  any 
previous  offer  in  vol- 
ume, variety  and  value. 

In  addition  to  the  odd 
pieces,  broken  suites  and 
pieces  not  to  be  re-ordered 
which  we  always  offer  in 
the  Half-Price  clofsing  days 
of  the  February  §ale,  this 
year  we  include  516 
matched  suites  for  the  va- 
rious rooms,'^  complete  in 
every  sense,  among  the 
best  designs  we  have  on 
our  floors. 

All  from  our  regular 
stocks  —  WANAMAKER 
furniture,  made  by  s<5me  of 
the  best  wood-workers  and 
cabinet-makers  of  Amer- 
ica. 

1  1 9  Matched  Suites 
for  the  dining-rcx)m 

Now  $373  to  $1,049. 
Were  $746  to  $2,098. 

Ten-piece  suites,  mostly  (a 
few  ti-piece),  in  mahogany  or 
wahmt,  in  a  variety  of  Period 
designs. 

205  Matched  Suites 
for  the  bedroom 

Now  $80   to   $4,675. 

Were  S160  to  S9.350. 

2.  S,  4,  5,  6  and  up  to  20 
piece  suites,  in  walnut,  mahog- 
any and  enamel,  in  the  various 
Period  designs. 

I  69  Matched  Suites 
for  living-room 

Now  $75  to  $996. 
Were   $194  to  $1,992. 
2  and  3  piece  suites,  all-over 
nnholstered  or  jwith  seats  and 
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WHEN  MIXED  OBJECTS  IN  LARGE  VARIETIES  ARE  NECESSARY, 
GROUPING  WHEN  WELL  SCALED  AND  ARRANGED  LIKE  THIS  IS 
APPEALING. 


$275  Karpen  Special  SuiU  ^1  Q7 

3  Pieces,  Upholstered  in  Tapestry  LTJ  § 


.00 


\      r-.^ 


Sofa  is  85  inches  long,  arm  chair  and  'A'iisg  chair  are  deep  and  roomy.  AU- 
hair  Karpenc.quc  re!.-;ovablc  spring*  cushion  seats.  Outside  backs  are 
covered    m   ir.aterial    to   match.     Your   choice   of   attractive   tapestries. 


The  Koch  Plan  of  Deferred  Payments 

is  conceded  to  be  the  only  Extended -Payment  System 
now  in  successful  operation  in  any  department  store. 


ILLUSTRATION    OUT    OF    SCALE    TO    COPY    OR    TO    ITS    IMPORTANCE. 
TREATMENT  STUFFY. 


THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  ILLUSTRATION 

like  other  worth-while  things,  not  wholly  from  the  stand- 
point of  intellectual  and  scientific  investigation,  either. 
It  must  be  felt  also. 

As  we  said  at  the  outset,  illustrations  of  any  sort  to  be 
100  per  cent  efficient  must  be  clear,  graphic,  dramatic, 
forceful,  somewhat  subtle,  and  artistically  satisfying,  at 
least  in  some  measure,  in  order  to  be  pleasing  or  agreeable 
even  to  the  least  sensitive  of  modern  humans.  While 
it  is  not  easy  to  separate  one  of  these  qualities  from  the 
other,  it  is  possible  to  see  some  things  that  contribute 
to  this  general  end,  besides  the  matter  of  relevancy, 
which  has  already  been  treated,  at  least  in  part. 

Illustrations  may  be  classified  first  as  relevant  and 
irrelevant,  then  as  realistic  and  suggestive.  The  aim  of 
the  realistic  illustration  is  to  express  the  message  in  so 
real  and  complete  a  way  as  to  lead  the  audience  to  follow 
exactly  the  line  of  thought  laid  down  by  the  picture; 
to  respond  exactly  when  and  as  the  illustration  prescribes, 
without  individual  imagination  or  initiative.  This  kind 
of  thing  is  familiar  in  the  older  schools  of  stage  business 
where  the  audience  follows  every  harrowing  detail  of  a 
tormented  life,  sharing  the  emotional  agonies  of  the  hero 
and  heroine  in  the  full  knowledge  that  the  final  curtain 
drops  on  their  entrance  either  into  eternal  bliss  or  the 
other  thing.  Anyway,  it  is  not  up  to  him  to  worry. 
It's  settled,  and  he  will  wade  through  every  detail  with 
those  who  are  personally  concerned.  Such  is  much  of  the 
''commercial  street-car  stuff"  and  the  like.  Pastry  flour 
striving  every  step,  from  sowing  the  wheat  to  digesting 
the  pie.  Touring  cars  in  which  not  only  every  detail  of 
construction  is  pictured,  but  as  much  about  the  people 
in  it  as  can  be  worked  out  without  a  transparent  car  body, 
and  enough  landscape  and  other  diversions  for  an  eve- 
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ning's  entertainment — besides,  the  car  is  in  rapid  motion, 
all  dust  left  miles  behind. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  do  not  care  to  have 
every  detail  made  important  and  otherwise  realistically 
acted  before  them.  They  prefer  to  have  essentials,  high 
spots  clearly  and  interestingly  shown,  with  all  else  either 
treated  indifferently  or  not  at  all,  leaving  it  to  the  in- 
dividual imagination  to  supply  only  such  details  of 
realism  as  are  essential  and  agreeable  in  arriving  at  a 
conclusion.  There  is  much  harping  on  the  immorality 
of  modern  dress,  for  example.  It  is  a  mistake.  The 
realism  of  present  nakedness  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagi- 
nation, destroys  illusions,  exposes  (generally)  unspeakable 
ugliness,  and  creates  nothing  less  than  immoral  states. 
In  fact,  it  closes  the  chapter,  having  defeated  its  purpose 
T3y  its  realistic  exposition. 

So  it  is  with  advertising  illustrations.  Only  necessary 
points  are  to  be  realistically  treated,  all  else  being  matters 
of  suggestion  only.  A  landscape,  the  car,  the  people, 
may  all  be  so  done  as  to  suggest  agreeably  the  country, 
cool  and  verdant,  a  car  of  unassailable  smartness  and 
comfort,  people  of  refinement  and  taste,  though  nothing 
is  featured  but  the  hats  of  the  ladies,  the  tires  of  the 
wheels,  or  the  character  of  the  chauffeur. 

It  is  plain  that  pictures  that  suggest  through  realistic 
expression  of  important  facts  only  contribute  to  the 
quality  of  clearness  by  eliminating  non-essentials;  to 
subtlety  by  leaving  something  to  the  imagination;  to 
forcefulness  by  concentrating  on  important  things;  and 
to  the  graphic  quality  by  giving  simplicity  and  strength 
to  the  message  expressed. 

Illustrations  may  further  be  classified  as  naturalistic 
and  decorative  in  their  treatment;  this  also  contributes 
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tjlROM  elbow-hem  to  double  finger^ 
JL^  tip,  every  silken  inch  of  even  t}ie  long- 
est Van  Raalte  Gloves  radiates  a  message  of 
style  perfection  with  cleverness  of  cut.  And, 
of  course,  they're  made  of  dependable,  dur- 
able fabrics,  double-tipped  for  double  wear. 

\^\N  RAALTE 


OF  TWO  IDEAS — GLOVES  AND  BEADS — BEADS  WIN. 


YOUNG'S  factory  makes 
hats  to  order  for  the 
well-groomed  men  of  Man- 
hattan. 

The  selection  of  a  shape 
that  reall)^  becomes  you  is 
assured  by  the  assistance  of 
a  staff  trained  in  fitting  the 
hat  to  the  man  and  not 
vice  versa. 

16!>  Bror»,dTTav         849  BV;* 
2o\  Broadway         003  B'^'>:.. 
605  Broadvfax        !  197  E'vay       i, \ •  i  \'.     \\\   '..  ■ 
2mz    'fhir-t    A\f.,    ,^0.    of    I40th    St. 


WHICH   HAT   ILLUSTRATION   HAS  THE    STRONGER   APPEAL   TO    SENSE 
AND  TASTE?      THEN  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  ELIMINATED? 


Lord  &  Taylor 


iul  Enmples  Of  The  Fmet  Models  In  Our  Large  CoIIectic»  • 

te  New  Spring 


RATHER   UNINTERESTING    CLOTHES,    WELL   FEATURED    IN   HARMONY 
WITH  TYPE,   STYLE,  AND  ACCESSORY  FORMS. 


THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  ILLUSTRATION 

directly  to  the  quality  of  the  picture  and  therefore  to  the 
appeal  to  the  mind. 

The  naturalistic  treatment  aims  to  give  to  the  objects 
treated  as  exact  a  representation  of  the  thing  pictured 
as  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  It  tries  to  make  paint  look 
like  flesh,  ink  like  fruit,  canvas  like  meat,  and  paper  like 
silk.  This,  being  humanly  impossible,  results  at  best  only 
in  an  imitation,  and  so  far  as  reproduction  in  color  is 
concerned,  a  ludicrous  one  generally  at  that.  Besides 
art  is  not  imitation;  it  is  creation  through  adaptation  or 
suggestion.  The  more  naturalistically  imitated  an  article 
is,  the  lower  the  form  of  art  and  the  lower  the  type  of 
intelligence  required  to  interpret  it.  Few  need  in  one 
day  to  have  a  whole  house  fall  on  them  to  know^  a  brick 
has  hit  them;  not  everybody  is  particularly  interested  in 
seeing  every  piece  of  grain  in  the  wood  of  a  $5.98  ice 
chest  naturalistically  shown. 

Must  every  scale  on  a  fish  be  worked  out  to  convince 
the  ordinary  man  that  the  object  is  a  fish  or  that  it  has 
scales.^  The  depicting  of  every  blade  of  grass  in  a  meadow 
adds  nothing  to  one's  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  a  green 
field,  nor  does  every  detail  of  most  human  beings  contrib- 
ute greatly  to  their  allurements.  Suggestion  and  inter- 
pretation rather  than  imitation  should  be  the  test,  excep- 
ting where  there  is  a  vital  reason  for  calling  attention  to 
a  detail,  rather  than  to  its  relation  to  the  whole. 

Decorative  treatment  seeks  (after  selecting  these 
symbols  which  are  to  make  up  the  picture)  to  arrange 
both  objects  and  blank  spaces  in  shapes,  sizes,  color,  and 
line  in  such  a  way  that  the  result  shall  make  its  appeal 
through  its  decorative  quality  first — i,e,  it  shall  arouse  the 
aesthetic  sense  and  interest,  and  hold  the  attention 
through  this  process  more  than  through  reason  or  scien- 
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tific  planning.  This  implies  a  strict  application  of  the 
principles  of  color  harmony  and  of  arrangement,  and 
generally,  the  treatment  in  flat  decorative  tones  instead 
of  what  is  called  highly  pictorial  treatment,  although 
even  this  may  be  done  in  a  decorative  way.  If  the 
pictures,  their  frames,  the  furniture,  the  window  hang- 
ings, and  the  art  objects  on  the  chimney-piece  are  all  in 
harmony  with  the  walls  and  the  woodwork  of  a  side  wall 
(in  their  forms,  colors,  and  placement),  then  a  decorative 
picture  results.  If  not,  facts  of  each  object  may  be  seen 
and  reasoned  about,  but  scarcely  with  the  same  pleasure 
or  permanent  profit.  The  same  thing  obtains  in  pictures 
illustrating  these  things  as  with  the  objects  themselves. 

Decorative  treatment  gives  atmosphere,  clearness 
through  elimination,  is  more  subtle  in  its  arrangement, 
more  pleasingly  dramatic,  and  has  the  all-important 
advantage  of  being  much  less  costly  to  reproduce  because 
of  its  simpler  forms,  colors,  and  lines. 

We  may  say  in  calling  attention  to  the  most  vital 
matters  concerning  this  kind  of  symbol  used  in  advertising 
that  the  following  cautions  are  to  be  observed  even  in  the 
simplest  problems: 

First,  be  certain  that  an  illustration  illustrates,  and 
exactly  what  it  illustrates.  At  the  same  time  look  to  it 
that  it  doesn't  contain  something  either  in  fact  or  sug- 
gestion entirely  nullifying  the  main  issue. 

Second,  it  must  not  only  express  clearly  the  facts  to 
be  conveyed,  but  it  must  do  so  in  a  way  that  is  calculated 
to  stimulate  the  normal  mind  to  react  as  the  illustrator 
desires.  This  means  also  with  force,  but  not  with  arro- 
gant insolence;  with  subtle  suggestive  persuasion  rather 
than  with  dry  reasoning  and  facts.  People  don't  think 
much,  they  feel  some,  but  for  the  most  part  they  imitate. 
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The  Accents  of  a  Costume 


YOUR  hat,  your  dress,  ymir  wrap, 
four  shoes,  they're  all  a  aiattcr  of 
taste — your  taste;  bat  in  the  accessories 
the  fascinating  matter  of  personality  be- 
gins. 

Some  personalities  take  a  gieam  of  fire- 
light through  an  amber  pendant;  others 
show  best  through  a  ChantiUy  Lace  fan; 
another  glitters  in  every  line  of  a  gold 
and  btacjt  cname!  cigarette  case  widj  a 
pearl  t39%I.  G>uldn't  you  read  a 
Ti'otnan's  character  by  the  trifles  on  her 
dressing  table  ?  .  .  .  Are  you  quaint  and 
charming?  Are  you  daring  and  ultra- 
xnodcrn?  Are  you  so  individual  that 
you  just  avoid  being^  "arty?"  Then — 
show  it  in  the  accessories  you  chooscJ 

The  fluff  of  lace  sadhets,  the  sparkk 
of  platinum-set,  diamondKarded  aiff 
pins,  the  curl  of  an  ostrich  and  peacock 
leather  fan  on  a  carved  ivory  stick,  the 
very  French  perfume  that  you  would  get 
•  whiff  of  if  you  were  having  tea  at  Sie 
Pii-Catelan  at  this  moment,  they  are  all 
abut  up  between  the  covers  of — 


JTh^hfr  ic's  Jade  and  seed  pearb,  or 
ambff  stvingiHi>  in  a  gold  cv/-U,  or 
hiack  tnamel  and  dUimonds  evrry  wo- 
•w»  loves  to  dangtt  a  bit  oi  persotuiL- 
ity  at  tilt  end,  of  a  cord 


The    Christmas    Gifts    number   of 

VOGUE       J 


ORIGINALITY  AND  DISTINCTIVENESS  PICTURED  IN  KIND  OF  ILLUS- 
TRATION, ITS  TREATMENT,  AND  IN  THE  BALANCE  OF  MATERIAL  WITH 
BLANK-SPACE  ALLOTMENT. 


**You  Can^t  Go  Wrong 
On  Either  Tire'' 

That's  what  we  tell  our  customers  when 
they  ask  us  which  type  of  Goodyear 
Clincher  is  the  best  tire  buy. 

Sizes  30x3  and  31x4  aso. 


Either  tire  is  a  real  tire  buy.  So 
it's  just  a  matter  of  how  much 
you  want  to  pay.  You'll  sure 
get  your  money's  -vvorth  from 
either. 

We've  got  your  size — \']th  a 
Regular  or  Heavy  Tourist  I'ub-} 
to  match — just  when  you  want 
it. 


Greensboro   Motor 
Car  Co. 


1TP,. 


r 


AN   UGLY  THING    SO   TREATED  AND    SO   ARRANGED   AS   TO   MAKE 
A    PLEASANT    APPEAL   THROUGH    ITS    DECORATIVE    QUALITY. 


;'B 


rest 


Finest  custom  -tailor  woolens— 

^cialpurchasesjrom  oversiochimills^offered 

to  you  at  less  than  weaver's  cost 


POSSIBLY  SO  FOR  THE  OLD  AND  CHILDLESS,  BUT  NOT  FOR  THE  YOUNG 
AND  HOPEFUL,  OR  FOR  ONE  WHO  AVEARS  CLOTHES. 


THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  ILLUSTRATION 

Third,  there  must  be  human  appeal,  but  the  great 
difficulty  is  that  one  is  usually  committed  to  some  few 
points  of  vulnerability,  and  he  immediately  assumes  that 
all  of  his  fellow  men  are  marked  the  same  way.  If  they 
were,  even  then  would  it  not  be  wise  to  stir  another  set 
of  impulses,  particularly  if  they  were  better  ones?  For 
instance,  sentimentality  is  a  pretty  general  weakness,  but 
sentiment,  reason,  or  even  common  sense  is  a  better  im- 
pulse to  work  upon.  Fear  may  compel  me  to  buy  a  drug, 
but  hope  or  reason  is  a  more  decent  motive,  if  not  actually 
a  better  one. 

Fourth,  one  must  take  into  account  the  universal 
human  instinct  for  harmony  or  beauty.  This  is  the  least 
understood,  the  least  acknowledged,  and  the  least  catered 
to  of  all  human  instincts,  mostly  because  so-called  business 
men  are  supposed  to  be  immune  to  all  sense  of  form  except 
the  dollar  sign;  to  all  line  combinations  except  those  re- 
lating to  Arabic  figures  as  they  are  combined  in  com- 
puting money,  and  to  color  entirely.  Whether  this  is  or 
is  not  true,  even  in  part,  it  is  unsafe  to  suppose  that 
everybody  is  immune.  True,  the  public  accepts  some 
quite  terrible  things  in  the  art  field.  They  very  often 
do  so  only  for  the  positive  want  of  something  better, 
however.  Try  them.  Nothing  in  advertising  so  well 
expresses  the  right  atmosphere  as  the  illustration,  and 
nothing  is  so  well  able  to  destroy  it  as  the  wrong  one. 

Fifth,  the  greatest  economic  waste  in  advertising  display 
is  this:  the  majority  of  cuts  or  illustrations  are  too  large; 
probably  at  least  50  per  cent,  in  a  great  many  instances 
100  per  cent.  This  not  only  wastes  space,  materials,  and 
work,  but  it  defeats  its  own  aim.  The  loudest  noise  is  not 
the  most  effective,  nor  is  the  biggest  shirt  stud.  A  friendly 
tap  on  the  shoulder  is  pleasant  and  persuasive,  but  a  knock 
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that  lands  one  in  the  gutter  is  not — at  least  when  one 
thinks  it  over.  Besides,  the  very  nature  of  the  picture  de- 
mands subtlety  and  a  fairly  modest  aspect;  that  is  what 
invites  attention,  creates  and  sustains  interest,  and  makes 
a  lasting  friend  of  the  observer.  Modern  advertising  abuses 
the  idea  of  illustration,  no  doubt,  but  it  also  defeats  its 
own  ends  by  the  exaggerated  sizes  in  general  use,  by  which 
all  other  symbols  are  dwarfed  into  insignificance. 

Sixth,  though  the  subject  of  the  processes  of  reproduc- 
tion is  not  a  part  of  this  book,  the  subject  of  the  quality 
of  the  illustration  is.  It  is  infinitely  better  to  have  one 
.good  thing  than  two  bad  ones.  A  perfectly  satisfactory 
object  found  in  a  shop  leads  often  to  the  purchase  of  a 
half  dozen  or  more  other  things  in  the  same  shop  which 
would  not  have  been  thought  of  but  for  the  satisfaction 
found  in  the  first  article.  One  illustration  perfectly 
conveying  a  message  in  a  perfect  manner  will  get  away 
with  ten  times  more  than  five  cheap,  tawdry,  inconsistent, 
and  incomplete  ones  huddled  into  the  space  for  two. 
The  best  is  none  too  good  even  in  ''commercial  art," 
and  right  here  let  it  be  remembered  that  all  of  the  best 
things  are  not  done  by  those  with  the  most  reputation, 
the  biggest  clientele,  or  a  command  of  the  highest  prices. 
There  may  be  much  in  a  name  if  it  is  that  of  a  well- 
known  bone  specialist  or  a  divorce  lawyer,  but  not 
necessarily  in  that  of  a  maker  of  advertising  illustrations, 
particularly  if  his  audience  never  knows  who  does  them. 
They  must  in  each  instance  stand  on  their  merit.  Neither 
the  advertiser  nor  the  advertising  manager  is  easily 
hypnotized  where  there  is  not  a  satisfactory  return  for 
money  invested,  but  he  may  get  a  yet  larger  return  by  im- 
proving the  quality  of  his  art  material  and  treating  it  to  a 
test  of  common  sense,  as  he  does  other  matters  related  to  it. 
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&  Girls 


Separate  Skirts 


A  RATHER  UNINTERESTING  OBJECT  MADE 
TO  APPEAL  THROUGH  DECORATIVE  TREAT- 
MENT USED  WITH  UNOBTRUSIVE  ACCES- 
SORIES. 


SENTIMENTALITY  OR  SLUSH  IS  OFTEN  MISTAKEN  FOR  THE  SPIR- 
ITUAL OR  THE  ESTHETIC  QUALITY.  A  SENSE  OF  HUMOR  MAY  SAVE 
THE  DAY. 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 

TYPE   FACES,   BORDERS,   AND   TEXTURE 
IN  ADVERTISING 

SECTION    ONE TYPE    FACES 

WHEN  we  see  a  man  walking  about  among  others, 
twisted  and  bent  in  form,  our  attention  is  at  once  par- 
ticularly fixed  on  him.  This  is  due  to  three  facts  mainly : 
first,  we  are  accustomed  to  a  different  idea  of  the  human 
shape ;  second,  our  feeling  for  the  principle  of  gravitation 
calls  for  an  upright  balanced  figure  in  harmony  with  that 
law;  and  third,  this  unusual  manifestation  of  life  appeals 
directly  to  our  instinct  for  pity.  The  less  important  ap- 
peal made  to  curiosity,  fear,  etc.,  is  not  significant  here. 
The  main  questions  are  of  form  proportion  and  of  form 
position,  plus  any  human  interest  associations  that  may 
be  aroused. 

There  are  two  ways  of  seeing  proportion:  one  merely 
as  related  to  objects  as  we  have  become  accustomed  to 
seeing  them,  and  another  in  the  abstract — i.e,  form  pro- 
portion that  by  its  subtlety  and  consistency  makes  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  aesthetic  sense,  arresting  our  atten- 
tion, creating  interest,  and  inspiring  confidence,  as  well 
as  making  us  friendly,  just  because  we  (unconsciously, 
perhaps)  recognize  this  quality  and  feel  its  charm.  Every 
man  knows  he  is  more  or  less  susceptible  to  this  influence 
in  everything  he  sees. 

Solid  shapes  or  forms  are  bounded  by  surfaces,  and  sur- 
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faces  by  lines.  When  we  think  of  design  in  layout  it  is, 
of  course,  the  surface  form  with  its  line  boundaries  that 
we  have  in  mind,  and  the  forms  created  are  those  of  two 
dimensions  seen  "in  the  flat." 

Perhaps  we  have  become  accustomed  to  think  of  the 
principles  of  form  or  arrangement  as  they  are  related  to 
the  placiug  of  the  symbols  of  advertising  in  their  best 
relative  positions  within  the  inclosed  blank  space. 
Though  we  are  daily  working  with  them,  we  have  not  as- 
sociated them  particularly  with  the  type  faces  we  are 
using,  nor  with  the  blank-space  spots  created  by  the 
various  line  combinations  which  go  to  make  up  the  vari- 
ous styles  of  type  faces  in  common  use,  nor  with  the 
possibilities  in  creating  special  lettering  for  advertising 
goods  with  distinctive  qualities.  There  is  a  wide  field  for 
study  here. 

It  is  well  to  form  the  habit  of  seeing  a  letter  or  a  com- 
bination of  letters  in  two  ways:  first,  as  forms  that  are 
made  by  the  lines  that  compose  the  letter,  and  second, 
with  reference  to  shapes  that  are  made  by  the  blank 
spaces  which  are  wholly  or  partly  set  off  by  the  lines 
forming  the  letters.  Practice  in  separating  these  two  ideas 
makes  each  one  more  apparent,  and  it  is  in  becoming 
sensitive  to  form  appeal  that  its  value  lies. 

Who  has  not  already  formed  associations  with  Old 
English  type?  It  may  be  with  the  Church,  the  Christmas 
card,  wedding  invitations,  or  what  not,  but  it  is  unlikely 
that  one  could  see  a  number  of  unrelated  Old  English 
letters  grouped  together  without  a  conscious  mental  pic- 
ture of  something;  probably  not  of  talcum  powder, 
motor  trucks,  or  a  book  on  "How  to  Feed  Hens." 

Those  who  understand  ornament  and  its  meaning 
have  a  set  of  associations  already  formed  which  are  at 
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THROUGH  CHOICE  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  STYLE  AND  SIZE  IN  TYK^-^^-^ 
BOTH  THE  ATTRACTION  AND  INTEREST  V^ALUE  OF  THE  COPY  ARE  LOST 
IN  OVER-EMPHASIS  OF  THE  ILLUSTRATIVE  LETTERHEADS.  NOTICE 
THE  CONFUSION  ARISING  FROM  THOSE  IN  THE  LOWER  THIRD  OF 
THE  SPACE,  AND  THE  UNPLEASANT  TYPE  COMBINATIONS  THROUGH- 
OUT. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTMAS  IS  WELL  SHOWN  IN  THE  SELECTION  OF 
THIS  STYLE,  WHICH  BY  ASSOCIATION  HAS  COME  TO  SYMBOLIZE  THE 
IDEA.  IT  IS  IN  PLEASANT  CONTRAST  TO  AN  ABSTRACT  BORDER  TOO 
HEAVY  AND  WHICH  MIGHT  WELL  OMIT  THE  LOUIS  XVI  RIBBON 
EFFECT  AT  THE  TOP. 


TYPE  FACES,  TEXTURE,  AND  BORDERS 

once  aroused  when  they  see  an  ornamented  initial  letter 
in  which  the  ornament  is  more  prominent  than  the  letter 
itself.  Having  once  aroused  and  set  in  motion  this  chain 
of  associations,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  reconcile  them 
with  the  ideas  expressed  by  a  text  that  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  those  suggested  by  the  ornament,  which 
had  the  advantage  of  having  made  its  appeal  before  the 
context  was  grasped  at  all.  In  this  way  the  value  of  the 
suggestion  offered  by  the  ornament  (if  there  was  any)  is 
not  only  neutralized,  but  the  process  of  nullification  was 
a  distinct  hindrance  to  the  normal  working  of  the  appeal 
through  the  context.  The  psychology  of  this  is  simple. 
Previous  associations,  or  one's  "apperceptive  mass,"  play 
no  mean  part  in  the  understanding  and  interpretation  of 
a  new  idea.  Irrelevant  appeals  in  type  selection  are  as 
unwise  as  they  are  in  any  other  field  where  symbols  have 
an  established  significance. 

One  instinctively  feels  that  a  selitence  set  in  Delia 
Robbia  type  has  a  stronger  decorative  appeal  than  the 
same  sentence  set  in  Roman.  On  the  other  hand,  he  feels 
that  the  Roman  looks  more  substantial,  scientific,  direct, 
and  mechanical.  It  is  not  in  this  case  so  much  the  direct 
association  of  the  styles  with  definite  ideas  as  it  is  the 
unconscious  appeal  they  make  through  their  own  charac- 
teristics, their  general  form,  the  kind  and  quality  of  their 
lines,  and  the  kind  and  position  of  blank  spaces  that  re- 
sult. They  look  like  certain  qualities  for  which  they 
stand. 

In  the  selection  and  use  of  any  style  in  type  this  factor 
of  feeling  must  be  reckoned  wath,  since  there  is  no  denying 
that  we  are  all  profoundly  affected  in  this  way,  no  matter 
how  much  we  believe  we  are  immune  to  all  but  reason 
and  its  workings. 
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In  the  case  of  Caslon  or  Cheltenham,  for  instance,  there 
is  less  radical  distinction.  They  were,  no  doubt,  designed 
so  for  that  very  reason.  The  cold,  blunt,  scientific  Roman 
has  its  place,  as  has  the  sentiment  associated  with  Old 
English  or  German  Script,  and  the  delicate  decorative 
possibility  of  the  Delia  Robbia,  but  these  two  styles 
possess,  each  in  its  own  way,  a  sort  of  general  or  stand- 
ardized combination  of  qualities  which,  in  their  varied 
branches,  seem  to  express  very  well  the  general  qualities 
of  many  things  without  having  any  radical  suggestive 
merit.  This  undoubtedly  accounts  for  their  use  where 
general  rather  than  special  quality  feelings  are  to  be 
aroused. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  recall  that  we  have  perhaps 
become  accustomed  to  a  personal  liking  for  one  or  the 
other  of  these  styles  long  enough  to  lose  temporarily  the 
power  to  feel  the  others,  or  we  may  be  so  thoroughly  com- 
mitted to  following  a  tradition  as  to  have  lost  the  desire 
or  power  either  to  think  of,  or  to  feel  the  appeal  of  any- 
thing not  squaring  with  the  tradition.  Some  printers  are 
hopeless  in  this  respect. 

Further  discussion  at  this  point  of  type  forms  in  com- 
mon trade  use  is  perhaps  unnecessary,  since  our  aim  is 
not  to  point  out  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  style  in 
particular,  but  rather  to  awaken  the  mind  to  conscious- 
ness that  style  in  type  (like  style  in  anything  else)  is  style 
because  it  possesses  certain  individual  characteristics 
which  presumably  mean  something;  that  a  wrong  choice 
of  style  means  attempting  to  express  one  set  of  ideas  with 
symbols  that  plainly  say  something  else;  that  doing  so  is 
neither  intelligent  nor  pleasant,  and  that  such  a  use  of 
any  set  of  symbols  does  not  result  in  eflSciency. 

But  the  use  of  type  as  a  means  of  expression  is  by  no 
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Coiiif  hear  lliv  Anifiiro.      Hear  it  as  \on  noiilil  hftir  it  in  vimr  home. 
It  II  ill  mean  more  to  \oti  tliaii  tun  niiisir  you  cicr  hcnrd  before. 

X^e  AMPICO  in  the  Knabe,  Haines  Bros.and  Franklin  Pianos 

U(>r;t;l-.t..s  from  $1175  Grands  from  $2500 

The  Marque  Ampico.  operated  by  foot  pedals,  from  S925 


Mnabe 


yXDarerooms 

FifthTitJimn^  at  Thirty  ninth  0t 


IF  IT  TAKES  THIS  AMOUNT  OF  VARIETY  IN  TYPE  FACES  AND  THIS 
KIND  AND  TYPE  OF  BORDER  TO  EXPLOIT  THE  "  AMPICO,"  WHAT 
WOULD  IT  TAKE  TO  DESCRIBE  THE  "  HALL  OF  MIRRORS "  IN  THE 
VERSAILLES   PALACE? 


Every  man  knows  that  a 
silk  thread  has  much 
greater  strength  than  any 
other  similar  strand.  And 
that  is  the  reason  why  we 
make  Phoenix  hosiery  of 
the  finest  silk.  The  same 
economy  which  gives  to 
the  Phoenix  product  long 
mileage  at  low  cost  has 
also  given  it  conspicuous 
leadersliip  in  world  sales. 

Ask  far  So.  2^4^  Sc:ceiit?;  No.  rSi  a:  $jxx> 

PHOENIX 

SILK  HOSIERY 
FOR  MEN 


ELIMINATE  THE  DECORATIONS,  WHICH  SUGGEST  NOTHING 
MORE  THAN  SIXTEENTH-CENTURY  WOODCARVING  AND  NOTH- 
ING LESS  THAN  EITHER  HOSIERY  OR  SILK,  AND  THE  ADVER- 
TISEMENT MAY  BE  CONVINCING. 
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means  covered  by  these  generalizations  as  to  feeling,  sug- 
gestion, and  association.  There  is  also  the  effect  of  the 
printed  page  in  a  book,  the  effect  of  a  selected  space  in 
newspaper  or  magazine  advertising,  the  circular-booklet, 
and  sundry  other  arrangements  where  the  aims  of  the 
unit  are  quite  different.  The  book  page  is  a  unit  where, 
except  for  headings  or  emphasized  words,  a  feeling  of 
complete  unity,  legibility,  and  beauty  is  the  aim.  In  the 
magazine  space  unity  should  be  preserved,  and  it  should 
not  be  ugly;  but  it  involves  a  decided  sequence  of  ideas 
through  certain  modes  of  emphasis  quite  generally  pro- 
duced through  type  changes. 

Here  is  where  a  passion  for  variety,  for  the  curious  or 
grotesque,  and  for  screaming  display,  finds  a  most  fertile 
field.  The  ways  and  means  are  devious.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  upper  and  the  lower  case  forms  from 
which  to  choose.  Upper  case  has  been  considered  more 
dignified,  formal,  and  classic,  partly,  it  is  probable,  be- 
cause college  bulletins  and  other  scientific-looking  things 
have  been  so  printed,  and  partly  because  they  look  so, 
owing  to  their  forms. 

Lower  case  is  more  easily  read,  seems  less  stilted,  more 
familiar,  and  possesses  greater  variety  in  its  forms  when 
put  together  in  words,  because  of  varying  heights  and 
positions  relative  to  the  general  horizontal  line.  These 
two  sets  of  qualities  and  their  ramifications  exhaust  the 
possibilities  in  type  in  so  far  as  their  division  into  "case" 
is  concerned.  How  is  it  that  we  find  a  two-inch  magazine 
space  changing  from  upper  to  lower  and  back  again  six 
to  eight  times  "for  the  sake  of  effect,"  as  one  writer  has 
put  it?  The  wonder  is  that  he  hasn't  asked  himself  what 
the  effect  is.  Is  it  blatant  ignorance,  inordinate  love  of 
change,  or  does  he  wish  to  make  continuity  of  thought 
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impossible?  If  so,  he  is  successful.  Use  upper  case  very 
conservatively  and  make  as  few  irrelevant  changes  as 
possible  within  the  given  unit. 

Then  there  is  the  classification  by  "points."  It  is  a 
modern  maxim  to  reduce  ideas  to  their  lowest  terms  be- 
fore expressing  them.  \Miy  not  reduce  the  changes  in 
type  sizes  to  some  sort  of  sequence  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  the  ideas  they  express,  and  thereby  make  it 
possible  to  get  the  idea  without  consciously  feeling  the 
jolt  that  comes  with  change  of  form.'^  Why  should  the  words 
'Hhe"  or  "of"  in  a  title  be  selected  for  special  emphasis 
by  using  larger  or  smaller  type  than  the  rest  of  the  title  .^ 

Infinite  space  is  wasted  by  using  too  large  a  type.  Spe- 
cial investigation  is  constantly  being  made  in  these  days 
concerning  the  most  practical  and  readable  sizes  for 
special  conditions.  Authorities  seem  to  be  unanimous  in 
saying  that  we  have  oversized  everything.  It  is  easier, 
isn't  it,  to  fasten  the  attention  within  a  foot  square  than 
it  is  on  a  mile,  and  it  is  less  tiring  to  comprehend  a  cow 
at  a  hundred  feet  than  it  is  a  menagerie  at  the  same  dis- 
tance. A  thing  is  (if  it  is  easily  readable)  much  more 
attractive  in  a  type  smaller  than  that  which  is  in  general 
use  in  advertising.  Moreover,  the  exaggerated  differences 
that  occur  in  a  given  sequence  are  out  of  all  manner  of 
proportion  to  any  possible  need  for  special  emphasis  on 
any  particular  idea. 

This  is  like  so  many  other  things  in  real  life — overdoing 
one  thing  necessitates  overdoing  the  next  and  associated 
ones — and  so  on  until  there  is  no  possible  way  in  which 
to  overdo  the  last  one  proportionally,  and  so  the  whole 
sequence  breaks  down.  After  all,  this  is  simply  another 
question  of  consistent  sizes,  consistent  with  one  another 
for  the  sake  of  unity  of  appearance,  and  consistent  in  size 
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IF  THE  USE  OF  THIS  BORDER  IS  TO  ATTRACT  ATTENTION,  IT  IS 
SUCCESSFUL.  IF  ITS  USE  IMPLIES  THE  HOPE  THAT  IT  SUGGESTS 
WHAT  IT  INCLOSES  OR  THAT  IT  STIMULATES  TO  INVESTIGATE,  IT  IS 
DOUBTFUL. 


MEN'S 
CLOTFflXG  SHOP 


EN'S 

hand- 
tailored 
flannel 
suits  in 

parallel  stripes 
but 

without 
parallel 
in  the 
workmanship 

^55 


to  8  West  38ch  Street — Street  Level 

Street  Level-— never  climb  for  a 
proposition! 


I- 


A  "hand-made"  initial,  suggesting  a  hand- 
made QUALITY.  NOTICE  DISTRACTION  CAUSED 
BY  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  LAST  THREE  IDEAS  IN 
RADICALLY  DIFFERENT  TYPE  EXPRESSION. 
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with  the  importance  of  the  idea  they  represent  and  with 
the  space  allotted  for  its  expression;  indeed,  the  selection 
of  the  right  style  is  a  matter  of  consistent  shapes. 

A  man  born  with  the  hair^^  body  and  tail  of  his  prehis- 
toric ancestors  is  known  as  a  freak,  a  genuine  asset,  no 
doubt,  to  the  circus,  and  a  never-ending  source  of  curiosity 
to  the  observer,  but  as  a  member  of  the  ordinary  family 
circle  he  seems  a  less  desirable  element. 

A  freak  letter  is  equally  undesirable  when  associated 
with  the  legitimate  members  of  a  normal  type  family. 

The  introduction  of  an  f,  the  shape  of  which  suggests 
nothing  more  than  the  neck  of  a  giraffe,  or  an  s,  one  of 
whose  parents  was  apparently  a  boa  constrictor,  adds  noth- 
ing to  one's  illusions  about  the  fineness  of  quality  in  any- 
thing advertised,  or  for  that  matter,  to  one's  respect  for 
the  judgment  of  the  one  who  advertised  it. 

Freak  lettering  is  for  freak  advertisers  with  freak  ideas 
to  dispose  of  to  freak  people.  Such  a  situation  is  not 
found  as  often  as  one  might  at  first  suppose.  Xo  doubt 
the  increasing  tendency  to  do  this  kind  of  tlimg  has  grown 
out  of  the  all-too-prevalent  belief  that  originality  in  itself 
is  a  tremendous  asset,  no  matter  what  the  other  qualities 
of  any  new  invention  may  be.  This  is  a  grave  mistake 
not  confined  to  this  subject  by  any  means.  The  demand 
for  originality  is  an  epidemic  which  has  its  inception 
among  the  ambitious  and  vigorous  young,  whose  experi- 
ence is  too  limited  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  real 
c|ualities  of  things  as  they  have  been  expressed  by  wiser 
ones  than  they,  and  who  have  not  had  time  or  opportunity 
to  rearrange  their  knowledge  and  to  adapt  it  to  new  re- 
cpirements  of  expression.  Some  understand  better  a  color 
harmony  that  has  been  successfully  used  before,  and  pre- 
fer it  to  a  collection  of  ''entirely  new  shades,"  or  they 
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choose  lettering  that  has  adequately  expressed  ideas  of 
quality  for  some  time  rather  than  those  never  before  seen 
that  suggest  nothing  so  much  as  a  lack  of  taste  or  of  sense. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  certain  monotony  in 
always  using  the  same  type  in  the  same  way.  True,  there 
is,  but  our  contention  is  that  the  variety  needed  is  gen- 
erally best  obtained  by  a  sensible  and  tasteful  selection  of 
case,  size,  shape,  and  strength  of  line,  rather  than  in  in- 
vention of  ugly  or  meaningless  forms  or  of  inharmonious 
combinations  of  those  already  in  use. 

The  question  of  the  proper  emphasis  of  a  word  or  phrase 
is  constantly  recurring;  how  to  make  this  or  that  so  im- 
portant that  everyone  who  sees  will  take  due  notice. 
Surely  it  is  not  by  overdoing  the  size  contrast.  ''Enough 
is  sufficient"  in  anything.  Too  much  destroys  the  point. 
Underlining  a  word  is  generally  ugly;  if  several  emphases 
occur  on  a  page  it  is  destructive  of  all  unity.  One  may 
select  a  darker-face  type  of  the  same  size  as  the  body  of 
the  material,  print  in  small  caps,  or  follow  the  general 
custom  of  using  italics.  In  any  case  there  is  an  emphasis 
created  by  contrast. 

Barring  underlining,  the  use  of  italics  seems  most  un- 
pleasant. The  type  itself  is  weaker  looking  than  the 
ordinary  type.  It  suggests  uncertainty,  instability,  and 
fancifulness,  rather  than  strength,  force,  or  permanence. 
Of  these  things  we  may  be  sure:  if  it  is  used  in  ordinary 
cases  where  emphasis  must  be  secured  in  the  traditional 
way,  there  certainly  is  no  argument  for  indiscriminately 
employing  it  to  emphasize  articles,  conjunctions,  and 
prepositions  in  titles,  sub-titles,  addresses,  and  the  like. 
These  words  surely  have  no  reason  for  being  emphasized, 
and  habitual  wrong  usage  nullifies  accepted  traditional 
use  for  purposes  of  legitimate  emphasis. 
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Again  on  the  fest  pre-war  basis.    To  sunny 
Southern  California  in  J^ss  than  three  days. 


-com/bif/ 


All  Pullman  exclusively  first-class  train.    Ev- 
ery comfort — even  a  special  barber  and  valet 


•fuvfecfion! 
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Automatic  electric  safety  signals;  h«avi}y 
tialla^^  road-bed  and  heavy  rails. 

So  you  go  speedily,  comfortably  and  safely. 
Here's  the  schedule: 

Leaves  North  Western  Terminal,  Chicago,  7:00  P.M.  every 
day.  Omaha  8:50  A.M.  Arrives  Salt  Lake  City  1:15  P.  M. 
(2nd  day).     Los  Angeles  1:30  P.  M.  (3rd  day). 

Th«  Cootinent*!  Limited — a  fins  new  train  leaving  in  the  morninK. 

L««ve«  North  Western  Terminal,  Chicago,  10:30  A.  M.  Omaha 
lOS  A.  I  Arrives  Salt  Lake  Qty  8:20  A.  M.  (second  d«-.J 
Loa  Angeles  930  A.  M.  (third  day.)  Pullmati.  standard  aleeper 
throogh  Los  Angeles  to  Long  Beach;  observation,  standard  and 
tourist  sleepers,  coaches  and  dining  car  to  Los  AngeUs. 

For  best  locations,  make  reservations  *a:ly^ 

For  information  ask — 

Any  railroad  ticket  agent  or 

r.  O.  Pit*  Patrick,  Qenl  Agt-,  C  &.  N.  W.  Ry. 

403  Stewart  BMg..  280  Broadway.  NtwYork 

J  B.  De  FriMt.  Qen'l  Agt.,  O.  P.  ST»tem 

JM-10  Stewart  BIdg..  280  Btoadway,  New  Voik 

J.  T.  Kendrickt,  Qeol  East.  Agt.,  Salt  I^aka  Roata 

I8U  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 


CHICAGO  &.  NORTH  WESTERN 
UNION  PACDFIC  SALT  LAKE  RQIilE. 


A  TYPE  SELECTION,      LOS  ANGELES  LIMITED,      BESPEAKING      SPEED 
MAYBE,  BUT  "  COMFORT  AND  PROTECTION" XEVER. 


SCHANZ  APB^REL 
READY  TD  WEAR 


a 


NEW  DEPARTMENT  HAS 

BEEN  ADDED  TO  OUR 
CUSTOM'TAILOiONG  ES- 
TABLISHMENT EXPRESS' 
LY  TO  RENTIER  OUICK 
SER\TCE  TO  THOSE  WHO 
REQUIRE  APPAREL  FOR 
D.L\1EDL\TE  WEAR. 

THESE  ARE  SCHANZ 
CLOTHES.  MADE  BY 
SCHANZ- 


SCHANZ 

X    P     P     A    K     £      L 

KXIBTEEN     EAST     FOKnTTK     mfxTT    NFw'   XJOS. 


CHOICE      .\XD      -VRRAXGEMEVr     APPEAIXVG      THBOrGH 

xo\t:ltt  -\nd  the  DEcoR-ixm:  qu.vlitt.  with 

A  LITTLE  TOO  HE^WT  AT  TOP  AND  BOTTOM,  A 
MOTIF    A    CAUSE    OF    DISTRACTION    OXLT. 


TYPE  FACES,  TEXTURE,  AND  BORDERS 

In  an  indirect  way  we  have  already  alluded  to  the  use 
of  initial  letters,  particularly  such  as  are  of  an  orna- 
mented sort,  where  distinctly  period  ornament  is  used  as 
a  decoration. 

The  use  of  initials  furnishes  another  opportunity  for 
careful  selection.  When  a  plain  or  unornamented  form 
is  chosen,  the  question  of  size  and  proportion  is  the  im- 
portant issue.  The  next  question  arising  is  one  of  place- 
ment or  arrangement. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  an  initial  out  of  all  size-proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
text,  and  to  the  page  or  other  form  in  which  it  appears. 
This  use  reminds  one  of  the  person  who,  seizing  an  oppor- 
tunity, assumes  an  over-officious  air  in  the  presence  of 
his  associates. 

The  affectation  of  the  thin,  long-drawn-out  shape,  as- 
sociated with  type  of  the  opposite  feeling,  or  of  one  out 
of  harmony  with  the  feeling  of  the  page  in  form,  is  also 
unpleasant  and  unattractive,  as  in  fact  would  be  the  op- 
posite relative  qualities  should  they  occur. 

Legibility  alone  is  sufficient  reason  for  placing  the  top 
of  the  initial  flush  with  the  top  of  the  letters  forming  the 
first  line.  It  is  disconcerting  to  see  the  t  of  the  word  ''the" 
so  placed  that  one  fails  entirely  to  associate  it  with  the  "he" 
following,  particularly  if  the  second  word  is  tree  or  cow. 

An  initial  which  is  more  than  three  lines  tall  is  ungainly, 
and  often  the  height  of  two  lines  is  enough.  One  that  is 
not  legibly  placed  is  neither  artistic  nor  sensible,  since 
function  is  the  first  requisite  in  an  applied  art,  and  since 
common  sense  demands  that  the  word  shall  be  read  with- 
out conscious  effort. 

Initials  so  made  or  so  ornamented  that  the  ornament 
interferes  with  the  legibility,  cannot  function  properly; 
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moreover,  they  betray  the  lack  of  a  true  decorative  sense. 
It  seems  that  this  sixth  set  of  symbols  or  type  forms  pre- 
sents no  end  of  opportunity  for  profitable  study  as  a 
means  of  conveying  subtle,  distinctive  qualities,  in  the 
printed  message  known  as  advertising.  We  are  told  that 
much  may  be  learned  of  a  person's  characteristics  from 
his  handwriting,  which  is  no  doubt  true,  and  so  it  is  that 
by  the  form,  size,  and  color,  of  the  style  in  type,  similar 
quality  characteristics  are  shown. 

In  selecting  the  style  one  first  decides  what  particular 
qualities  he  has  in  mind  when  he  writes  his  copy,  selects 
his  illustrations,  and  chooses  his  ornament.  Probably  he 
has  visualized  his  arrangement  and  chosen  his  color,  if 
any  is  to  be  used;  then  he  selects  the  style  in  type  whose 
forms,  sizes,  lines,  and  face  color  or  value  correspond  or 
harmonize  most  closely  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
other  symbols  he  has  chosen.  Harmony,  or  unity  of  ex- 
pression, is  as  fundamental  as  unity  of  thought,  in  the 
message,  if  the  appeal  is  to  be  consistent. 

Having  selected  the  style,  one  must  decide  the  relative 
importance  of  his  ideas  or  their  sequence.  This  decision 
fixes  the  order  of  arrangement,  but  it  takes  sound  judg- 
ment to  choose  when  and  where  to  use  upper  and  lower 
case,  precisely  what  increase  in  size  or  points  is  enough  to 
emphasize  properly  the  idea,  and  when  bold  face  or  a 
color  change  is  more  effective  than  a  change  in  size. 

Of  course  the  tendency  is  to  overdo  to  the  destruction 
of  the  eflSciency  of  any  one  mode  of  emphasis.  If  the  size 
is  increased  by  several  points,  why  change  the  case  or  the 
face  and  the  variety  of  type.^  Some  natural  relationships 
must  remain  or  unity  is  impossible.  The  last  thing  to 
pardon  is  the  change  of  kind  or  style  in  one  unit  to  satisfy 
curiosity  or  an  insatiable  desire  for  variety. 
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A  STORE  OF  INDIVIDUAL  SHOPS  |^    FIFTH  AVE.,  37th  AND  38-fhSTS. 

f  tanklin  Simon  &  do. 

Introduce 
The  Shop  of  "Black  and  fFhite 

WHERE  THE  FRENCH  PENCHANT 
FOR  CHIC  WITHOUT  COLOR  AND 
THE  AMERICAN  PREFERENCE 
FOR  SIMPLICITY  UNITE  IN  FASH- 
IONS SMART  YET   UNOBTRUSIVE. 

<JI)iCany  Suitable  for  Mourning 

Original  Paris  models,  also  copies,  adaptations,  and 

originations   of  our  Black  and  White  IVork- 

rooms  may  be  selected  within  the  privacy 

of  an  Individual  Shop  or  within  the 

seclusion  of  one* s  own  home. 


BLOUSES 
10,00  to  100.00 

.     HATS 
"  iS^^o  to  4S'^ 


MOURNING  VEILS  J.^^  to  25.00 

IHE  SHOP  OF  BLACK  AND  ^  HIT  K- Ft  fih  Floor 


GOWNS 
JO.oo  to  2g5,oo 


THE  CHOICE  OF  A  SENSIBLE  CONVENTIONAL  BORDER  AND  A 
WELL- SCALED  ILLUSTRATION  IS  NEGATED  BY  THE  INHAR- 
MONIOUS AND  BADLY  MIXED  TYPE  STYLES  AND  A  DISTRACTING 
ARRANGEMENT. 


in  their  new,  palatially  equipped  S  story  building  at 

22  East  57th  Street 

Bet.  Fifth  Avenue  and  Madison  AveniP 


CLOSING  OUT 
at  J4  Price  and  Less 

REMAINING-  MODELS  FROM  OUR 
OCTOBER  COLLECTION 

OF 

GOWNS,  WRAPSsCOATS 


P retailing  Shades. 


All  Sizes, 


Sale  Prices 

^35  to  n2S 

THESE  ARE  THE  MOST  REMARK- 
ABLE VALUES  OFFERED  THIS 
SEASON. 

Large     Assortment. 


THE  UPPER  HALF  OF  BORDER  CONTAINS  NO  IDEA  EXCEPT 
PERHAPS  ITS  BREAK,  WHICH  MAY  SUGGEST  THE  CHEAPNESS 
OF  A  50-PER-CENT  CUT.  THE  LOWER  BORDER  OR  ILLUSTRA- 
TION   IS    AMAZING. 


TYPE  FACES,  TEXTURE,  AND  BORDERS 

We  do  not  forget  the  limitations  under  which  we  work 
as  to  set  forms  in  type,  the  economic  question  involved  in 
making  special  type,  or  the  difficulties  with  designers, 
materials,  and  workmanship;  these  are  matters  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  any  problem,  but  they  are  not  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  seeing  what  is  desirable  or  possible 
to  do  with  what  we  have. 

When  all  has  been  settled — the  style,  the  sequence  of 
shapes,  sizes,  and  color — there  is  aWays  the  problem  of 
layout  or  arrangement.  Type,  like  anything  else  of  char- 
acter, has  to  have  room  to  show  itself  if  it  is  to  become 
effective  in  its  appeal.  A  crowd,  a  mob  of  words  or  letters, 
is  as  distracting  and  unintelligible  as  one  of  people.  Give 
a  word  which  expresses  an  idea  sufficient  space  in  which 
to  make  a  decent  appearance  and  it  will  express  this  idea 
by  its  form  and  line-proportion,  as  well  as  by  the  mental 
association  we  have  made  for  it  as  the  arbitrary  symbol 
of  the  idea.  It  cannot  do  this  unless  it  is  given  a  chance, 
any  more  than  the  appearance  of  a  man  can  be  judged 
well  when  he  is  completely  absorbed  by  a  mob. 

There  is  an  old  adage  concerning  the  grasping  of  an 
idea  which  runs,  "Isolate  an  idea  if  you  would  grasp  its 
meaning."  This  is  as  good  for  the  printed  idea  as  for  the 
one  which  is  simply  formulated  in  the  mind.  How  much 
of  the  indorsed  space  should  be  left  blank  in  planning  a 
layout  is  a  question  constantly  recurring.  Psychologists 
and  practical  business  men  have  spent  much  time  and 
thought  in  coming  to  a  conclusion.  Doubtless  they  have 
in  this  way  prevailed  on  the  major  portion  of  advertisers 
to  increase  the  amount.  This  is  well.  "  Silence  is  golden  " 
we  read.  A  little  more  blank  space  in  almost  any  of  our 
advertising  would  be  as  diamonds  by  comparison. 

While  set  rules  defining  the  actual  per  cent  of  blank 
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space  necessary  for  the  best  results  are  as  impossible  as 
are  those  declaring  how  much  money  a  man  shall  spend, 
still,  such  suggestions  as  may  cause  each  man  to  study 
his  own  problem  may  be  given.  One  authority  states 
that  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  space  should  remain  blank, 
exclusive  of  that  regularly  occurring  between  lines  of  type 
matter  and  that  allotted  to  margins.  Another  says  12 
per  cent  is  the  mininmm. 

At  any  rate,  this  basis  gives  us  three  things  to  consider 
in  the  blank-space  allotment:  first,  the  margins;  second, 
the  space  between  lines  composing  a  paragraph  or  such 
matter  as  is  to  be  seen  together;  and  third,  such  extra 
space  as  may  be  assigned  to  the  work  of  isolating  or 
separating  one  unit  of  thought  from  another. 

Generous  margins  give  an  appearance  of  elegance,  rest- 
fulness,  abundance,  dignity,  and  kindred  qualities.  With 
the  bottom  the  widest,  the  top  next  widest,  and  the  sides 
of  the  single  vertical  shaped  page  the  same  and  the  nar- 
rowest, a  correct  ratio  is  established. 

For  the  space  horizontal  in  feeling  the  sides  are  middle 
size,  with  the  top  the  narrowest.  The  amount  allotted  to 
margins  ought  not  to  suggest  stinginess,  poverty,  or  entire 
absence  of  taste. 

Individual  and  mechanical  circumstances  regulate  the 
amount  of  space  between  lines  in  many  cases,  but  in 
others  there  is  a  choice.  There  should  not  be  so  much 
blank  as  to  cause  the  lines  to  seem  to  scatter.  This  is 
easily  sensed;  if  not,  an  effect  in  which  there  seems  to  be 
about  two  thirds  as  much  blank  space  as  that  occupied 
by  the  lines  of  type  will  hold  the  lines  of  type  matter 
together. 

As  to  the  third  point,  viz.,  the  allotment  of  space  be- 
tween and  around  individual  ideas,  there  is  unlimited 
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:4  FIFTY- SEVENTH  STREET  WEST 


An  Eastertime 
Suggestion 

Wc  have  just  received  from  Paris 
a  choice  array  of  original  Novel- 
ties which  would  nAake  charming 
Easter  Gifts.  Lovely  French  Bags 
in  new  materials,  dainty  little 
powder  bodies,  bizarre  neckpieces 
and  bracelets,  rare  perfumes,  and 
some  delightful  accessories  for 
the  boudoir. 


PARIS  — 4  RUE  D'UZES 


1 


IF  SOMEWHAT  IRRELEVANT,  AND  PERCHANCE  UNNECESSARY,  THIS 
CHOICE  OF  HORUER  APPEALS  THROUCH  ITS  DECORATIVE  UNITY, 
stimulating;  one  to  IXVESTICATE  that  WITH  WHICH  IT  IS  COM- 
BINED. 


VERY  CHOICE 


WAN  DYCK) 

CIGAR 

THREE  SELECT  SIZES 

We  suggest  Bankers  (wrapped  a  in  foil) 
1  for  3cx; — Box  of  50 — $725 

TO  THOSE  WHO  REALLY  APPRECIATE: 

Among  the  millions'W  men  who  smoke  cigars, 
there  are  probably  only  a  few  hundred  thoU' 
sand  who  really  appreciate  a  very  choice  cigar. 

Van  Dyck  is  produced  for  these  several  hun^ 
dred  thousand.  One  by  one,  these  smokers 
are  finding  that  here  is  a  cigar  in  which  is 
combined  unusual  skill  in  leaf  selection  and 
unusual  skill  m  rolling  that  leaf  into  a  very 
choice  cigar.  The  filler  is  all  especially  selected 
choice  Havana, 


Have  you  seen  the  three  select  sises  ? 


^5 


HATtOrtAL  BRAfTDS 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


<r 


BORDER  CHOICE  AND  ARRANGEMENT  BETTER  RELATED  TO  EMBROID- 
ERED LINGERIE,  VANITY  BOXES,  AND  SUMMER  MILLINERY  THAN 
TO  CIGARS  OR  THEIR  ACCESSORIES. 


TYPE  FACES,  TEXTURE,  AND  BORDERS 

chance  for  personal  experiment.  One  will  emphasize  legi- 
bility in  his  estimate,  another  cost,  believing  that  tene- 
ment-house conditions  are  worth  trying  out  as  long  as 
people  will  stand  them,  trusting  to  luck  that  at  least  some 
of  the  things  he  has  said  will  be  rescued  and  compre- 
hended by  the  reader;  another  will  throw  away  space  in 
his  desire  to  be  truly  distinctive. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  combination  of  judgment, 
common  sense,  and  taste,  that  tells  a  man  when  there  is 
furniture  enough  in  a  room,  pictures  enough  on  the  wall, 
rings  enough  on  his  wife's  fingers,  and  stuff  enough  on  a 
car  card.  The  acquisition  of  this  combination  of  mental 
qualities  is  the  real  answer  to  the  question  of  how  much 
blank  space  each  idea  needs  to  give  it  a  chance  to  do  100 
per  cent  efficient  work.  Don't  crowd  and  don't  throw  it 
away. 

SECTION    TWO TEXTURE 

We  say  a  thing  looks  rough  or  smooth,  hard  or  soft, 
flexible  or  resistive,  delicate  or  clumsy,  heavy  or  light, 
etc.,  according  as  we  have  made  mental  associations  at 
the  time  we  have  sensed  these  qualities  as  belonging  to 
certain  objects.  The  sensations  have  not  always  been  ac- 
quired through  the  sense  of  sight,  although  we  commonly 
think  of  them  in  that  way.  We  have  felt  a  cloth  or  the 
surface  of  a  paper,  and  through  the  sense  of  touch  have 
first  become  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  roughness, 
smoothness,  softness,  hardness,  delicacy,  and  so  on. 
These  sensations  have  been  associated  with  other  quali- 
ties and  other  objects  in  the  mind,  and  now  through  sug- 
gestion and  association  we  recognize  these  qualities  when 
we  see  them.  Broadly,  the  qualities  that  are  primarily 
acquired   through  the  tactile  sense  are  called  texture. 
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Ideas  that  are  to  be  expressed  in  textural  qualities  must 
be  in  harmony  with  the  texture  that  suggests  the  idea,  as 
surely  as  those  of  color,  form,  or  line. 

One  hates  to  think  of  his  drawing-room  as  having  heavy 
hemp  or  burlap  window  hangings,  with  an  inside  curtain 
of  thin  and  sheer  silk.  He  finds  the  same  inconsistency 
in  finely  finished  mahogany  furniture  seen  against  a  plain 
plaster  wall,  or  fine,  delicate  silk  stockings  with  canvas 
or  cowhide  shoes. 

The  inharmony  here  is  one  of  texture  between  the 
objects  associated  together  as  a  unit. 

There  is  an  inharmony  also  resulting  from  the  wrong 
texture  as  the  expression  of  a  certain  quality  idea.  For 
example,  a  fresh  young  girl,  slight,  delicate,  willowy,  and 
fluffy,  puts  on  a  hard,  heavy,  rough,  and  thick  straw 
sailor  hat.  The  idea  or  concept  of  the  girl  described,  and 
the  concept  of  the  hatj  are  at  such  variance  that  harmony 
of  qualities  is  impossible,  and  we  say  the  hat  is  impossible 
in  texture  for  the  girl. 

There  are  people  whose  characteristics  immediately 
suggest  chiffon;  there  are  others  suggesting  closely  woven 
linen,  and  yet  others  inflexible  and  invincible  enough 
almost  to  require  sheet  iron  for  an  adequate  expression  of 
the  impression  they  naturally  convey.  The  selection  of 
the  right  texture  in  clothes,  in  housefurnishings,  and  in 
other  familiar  matters  is  not  new,  but  an  application  of 
this  principle  to  matters  entirely  within  the  advertising 
field  is  less  general. 

Most  of  the  qualities  selected  from  any  sort  of  com- 
modity for  particular  exploitation  bear  a  definite  relation 
to  this  symbol,  the  seventh  of  the  symbols  at  our  disposal 
in  conveying  our  message  to  those  who  compose  our  audi- 
ence, be  it  general  or  special.  Strength,  durability,  hard- 
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A  RATHER  DECORATIVE  CONVENTIONALIZED  BORDER  HARMONIOUS 
IN  FEELING  WITH  THE  CHARACTER  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE  ILLUS- 
TRATION, 


S" 


n,..- 


HI    ^^<?//  slock  is pcrsoiiiUh  sckdcd  ^^^'B 
^  5  liiil      ofmoWmtnts  Ijiat  coz  dcwiak 

and  dependable,  and  cmc  de 

digas  that  arc  ocdusivc 

'UaflsxJncHnLs  O/o///  v.  ^fcwc/rv 

REED  &i  BARTON 
r^    THEODORE XSTARR  c7- 
Fifrh  Avenue  ^'47'^  St  &4Maiden  Lane. 


Inquiries  Given  psompt  attention 


UPPER  PART  SHOWS  BORDER,  TYPE,  AND  ARRANGE- 
MENT,  WITHOUT  ANY  CHANCE  FOR  AN  APPEAL. 
LOWER  PART  SHOAVS  LOUIS  XV  ROCAILLE  MOTIFS 
SUITABLE  IN  CHARACTER  TO  DECORATIVE  METAL  OB- 
JECTS, WHILE  THE  LTppER  PART  OF  THE  TYPE  IS  IN 
HARMONY    AVITH    BORDER    SUGGESTIONS. 


TYPE  FACES,  TEXTURE,  AND  BORDERS 

ness,  ruggedness,  softness,  delicacy,  firmness,  looseness, 
distinction,  commonness,  cheapness,  refinement,  and 
dozens  of  other  qualities  occur  to  the  mind  as  very  clearly 
indicated  by  the  quality  of  texture.  Why  not  use  textures 
in  harmony  with  the  ideas  they  express  and  with  each 
other  if  they  are  to  be  thought  of  as  elements  of  the  same 
unit  ? 

Some  one  has  written  a  booklet  and  called  it  ''Paper 
Talks."  So  it  does,  and  so  do  the  silk  cord  and  tassels 
that  fasten  a  booklet  made  of  marbleized  paper  advertis- 
ing a  scientific  convention  or  farming  implements,  and 
more  particularly  still  does  it  speak  if  the  cord  happens 
to  be  pink  or  light  blue.  The  important  thing  is  to  com- 
prehend what  it  says  and  whether  that  is  what  we  in- 
tended to  say.  Love  birds,  bowknots,  flimsy  lace,  and 
silk  tassels  belong  more  to  the  boudoir  and  the  lingerie 
department  than  they  do  to  the  machine  shop,  the  mar- 
ble quarry,  or  profound  matters  of  science;  but  as  a 
means  of  holding  together  a  book  they  are  ridiculous  in 
any  case.  They  are  abnormal  in  their  flippancy;  they 
are  not  decorative;  they  are  in  the  way;  they  are  a  mis- 
use of  money  and  in  atrocious  taste,  any  one  of  which 
facts  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  abandonment. 

Some  paper  stock  looks  strong,  rugged,  and  primitive. 
It  feels  like  bungalows,  Navajo  blankets,  and  khaki  suits. 
Other  varieties  seem  to  speak  refinement,  delicacy,  good 
breeding,  and  charm,  or  perchance  compactness,  dur- 
ability, practicality,  etc. 

In  fact,  it  is  as  impossible,  if  one  stops  to  consider  the 
matter  for  a  moment,  to  touch  or  even  to  see  a  piece  of 
paper  without  having  a  definite  feeling  as  to  the  set  of 
qualities  it  best  represents,  as  it  would  be  not  to  feel  the 
difference  between  silk  and  burlap  on  sight. 
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THE  ART  APPEAL  IN  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

This  being  so,  why  not  use  this  knowledge  in  every  in- 
stance possible  to  emphasize,  or  at  least  to  prevent  neu- 
tralization of,  the  main  quality  ideas  one  has  in  mind  when 
he  chooses  a  stock  upon  which  to  deliver  his  message? 

Obviously,  the  choice  of  a  stock  because  one  personally 
likes  it,  because  it  is  a  new  thing,  or  because  it  is  tradi- 
tional, is  not  based  on  reason  or  good  judgment.  Paper 
textures,  like  other  symbols  given  for  use  as  language, 
have  definite  ideas  to  present,  and  their  existence  is  jus- 
tified by  exactly  this  fact.    Why  not  use  them.^^ 

Advertising  is  the  newest  of  the  world's  visual  arts.  It 
is  an  art  because  it  seeks  the  expression  of  ideas  in  terms 
of  function  and  taste,  using  materials  in  which  color,  form, 
line,  and  texture  are  involved- 
Ideas  comprising  the  advertiser's  message  are  conceived 
in  the  same  mind  that  conceives  other  ideas,  and  the  same 
physical  machinery  is  used  in  performing  the  mental 
operation.  This  special  brand  of  ideas  is  related  to  all 
others  in  the  processes  of  conception,  and  likewise  in  the 
relationship  of  the  idea  to  its  expression  in  material  form. 
This  truth  emphasizes  for  us  the  absolute  necessity  of 
seeing  the  art  of  advertising  in  its  relation  with  other 
manifestations  of  life,  rather  than  as  an  isolated  art  or 
even  as  a  science. 

Seeing  relationships  of  this  kind  soon  leads  one  to  look 
for  the  principles  which  control  human  action  and  those 
dictating  the  safe  and  sane  use  of  the  materials  with  which 
one  expresses  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  rather  than  unim- 
portant details  of  isolated  individual  problems  separated 
from  everything  else  in  life. 

Advertising  is  expressed  in  what  is  termed  ''Display." 
This  form  of  expression  can  no  more  be  divorced  from  our 
expression  in  clothes,  architecture,  furniture,  and  the  like, 
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Piano  Dept. 
Manager 


We  require  a  man 
to  manage  our  Piano 
Department.  The  ap- 
plicant must  have  had 
extensive  experience 
in  handling  a  large 
piano  instalment  busi- 
ness at  retail. 

He  will  be  con- 
c  e  r  n  e  d  principally 
with  the  sales  promo- 
tion end  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  should, 
therefore,  be  able  to 
guide  and  control  the 
inside  and  outside 
sales  force  and  to  in- 
augurate sales  events. 
He  should  have  suf- 
ficient technical 
knowledge  of  pianos 
to  enable  him  to  pass 
judgment  on  their 
construction.  A  party 
with  the  above  quali- 
fications and  experi- 
ence will  find  this  a 
big  oppg^-tunity.  Ap- 
ply bv  mail  onlv  to 
B.  J.  B., 

BLOOMINGDALES 

5dth   St.,   Lex.   to  3rd  Ave. 
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TKe  Very  Substan- 
tia! Assets 

applicable  to  the«e  Bonds 
arc  equal  to  over 
$5,000  for  each  $1,000  Bond 

An  analysis  of  these  assets, 
the  very  low  capitaliza- 
tion per  mile,  and  "the 
great  surplus  of  earnings 
are  all  described  in  our 
special  folder  N. 

Investors  ere  finding  this 
memo  a  most  concise  and 
convenient  reference. 

Complimentary  copy 
on  request  for  folder  N. 
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A.  ILLUSTRATES  A  TWO-LINE  BORDER  OF  JUST  SUFFICIENT  STRENGTH 
TO  SERVE  AS  AN  INCLOSING  FORM,  WITHOUT  DRAWING  ATTENTION 
FROM  ANY  PART  OF  THE  COPY. 


B.    SHOWS     SIMPLE     BORDERS     IN     WHICH     CORNER  ARRANGEMENTS 

GREATLY     DETRACT     FROM     THE     APPEAL     OF    THE  COPY,    AND     THE 

LOWER     PART     SHOWS     HOW     EVEN     THREE     LINES  MAY     GIVE     TOO 
GREAT    ATTENTION    VALUE    TO    THE    BORDER. 


HowMucl  Is  5  Million  ? 

Five  million  is  the  number  of 
miles  of  copper  wire  used  in  this 
City  to  meet  the  demands  you 
put  upon  us.  Not  feet  -  but  miles 
-five  million  miles  -  enough  to 
go  completely  around  the  world, 
up  to  and  ciround  the  moon  and 
then  back  to  little  old  New  York 
-  21  times. 

Such  facts  convey  some  idea  of 
the  enormity  of  the  business 
and  of  its  importance  to  the 
community  it  serves. 

New  York  Telephone  Company 


ADVERTISEMENT  WHOSE  APPEAL  IS  DIRECTED  STRICTLY  TO  THE 
AMERICAN  TYPE  OF  IMAGINATION,  CLEVERLY  SELECTED  ILLUS- 
TRATION, CAREFULLY  CHOSEN  AND  WELL  ARRANGED  THROUGH- 
OUT. 


TYPE  FACES,  TEXTURE,  AND  BORDERS 

than  the  concept  of  the  right  use  of  a  capital  letter  P  can 
be  div^orced  from  its  use  in  the  printed  or  the  written  word. 
The  very  same  ideas,  quahties,  relationships,  and  effects 
are  seeking  expression  in  all  of  the  great  visual  arts. 

The  larger  principles  governing  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind,  therefore,  are  basic  to  a  comprehensive  view 
of  this  subject  when  seen  from  any  angle  whatsoever. 

In  this  connection,  also,  the  principles  controlling  har- 
monious relations  between  ideas  or  qualities  and  their 
most  effective  expression  in  terms  of  form,  color,  line,  and 
texture,  are  as  vital  as  those  that  control  the  processes  of 
the  human  mind.  And  so,  indeed,  are  the  harmonious 
relations  between  the  various  symbols  that  may  be  used 
in  the  same  unit  to  convey  the  same  or  associated  ideas. 

Granting  these  two  premises  (a  knowledge  of  how  the 
mind  normally  acts  and  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  gov- 
erning harmony  in  color,  form,  line,  and  texture)  to  be 
fundamental,  and  qualifying  in  them,  fits  one  to  begin  the 
intensive  study  of  marketing  or  distribution,  and  of  spe- 
cial commodities  in  their  relation  to  people,  the  display 
language  and  the  economics  of  distribution. 

To  begin  otherwise  is  not  to  begin  at  the  logical  end, 
even  if  one's  analysis  of  the  article  is  complete,  his  selec- 
tion of  marketable  qualities  irreproachable,  and  his  vis- 
ualization of  the  message  perfect,  for  of  what  earthly  use 
is  a  message  if  one  has  no  adequate  knowledge  of  how  to 
express  it,  or  any  real  knowledge  of  how  it  will  be  received 
or  what  the  reaction  to  it  will  be.^ 
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Adam  style  in  architecture,  88 
Advertising  illustrations,  lOG 
Anne,  Queen,  87,  88,  92,  96 
Appetites,  Man's  five  natural,  69 
Arrangement,  29,  34,  36,  43 
Atmosphere,  66,  97 

"Baby  blue,"  59 

Background  colors,  60,  62,  63 

Balance,  30,  31,  44,  47 

Baroque  period,  the,  79,  80,  86 

Beauty,  69,  72 

Binary  colors,  54 

Bisymmetric  balance,  47 

Black,  60 

Black  Walnut  era,  80,  85 

Blank  space,  121,  122,  123 

Blue,  53,  55,  62 

Blue-green,  58,  61,  62 

Blue-purple,  58 

Book  advertising  page,  50 

Booklet,  the,  28 

Borders,  26,  78 

British  art,  93 

Brownstone  period,  85 

Cabriolets,  87 

Caslon  type  114 

Center,  Optical,  45,  46,  50 

Chambers  style  in  architecture,  88 

Charles  I,  87,  95 

Charles  II,  83,  87,  95 

Charles  VIII,  83,  86 

Charles  IX,  86 

Cheltenham  type,  114 

Chippendale,  88,  92 

Classicism,  78,  81,  83 

Classic  style,  New,  90 


Colonial  period.  Early,  88 

Color,  7,  21,  22,  23,  29,  32,  50,  52-65 

Composition,  29,  32,  43 

Copy,  4,  19,  29,  43 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  87,  95 

Delia  Robbia  type,  29,  113,  114 

Design,  43 

Detail,  Attention  to,  12 

Directoire,  87,  88,  92 

Display,  16,  31,  126 

Du  Barry,  Mme.,  90 


Edward  VI,  87 
Egg  and  dart  border,  78 
Egyptian  Sphinx,  93 
Elizabethan  period,  94 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  84,  87,  95 
Emphasis,  38,  49,  50,  118,  120, 
Empire  style,  American,  87,  88 
English  art,  93 
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Fancy  work,  cross-stitch,  87 
Firm  names,  41 
Form,  Principles  of,  34 
France,  center  of  fashion  in  art, 
Francis  I,  83,  86,  94 

Georgian  period,  88 
German  script  type,  11 
Glass,  Stained,  75 
Gothic  art,  75,  78 
"Gothic  Revival,"  81 
Gray,  60 

Greek  deduction,  42,  43 
Greek  rule,  42,  43 
Green,  53,  61,  62 
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Harmony,  13,  33,  61,  62,  63 

Headlines,  41 

Henry  II,  86 

Henry  III,  86 

Henry  IV,  86 

Henry  VII,  87 

Henry  VIII,  87,  94 

Hepplewhite,  88 

Hermes,  The,  72 

Historic  periods,  81-97 

History,  67 

Humanism,  77,  78,  82,  83,  94 

Illustrations,  4,  6,  11,  20,  40,  41,  98-110 
Initial  letters,  26,  113,  119 
Irish  art,  93 
Italics,  Use  of,  118 

Jacobean  period,  87,  95 
James  I,  87,  95 
James  II,  87,  95 

Law  of  the  Golden  Mean,  42,  43 
Layout,  18,  29,  43,  121 
Lettering,  Freak,  117,  118 
Louis  Philippe,  93 
Louis  XII,  83,  86 
Louis  XIII,  86 

Louis  XIV,  81,  82,  86,  87,  88,  90 
Louis  XV,  83,  87,  88,  89,  96 
Louis  XVI,  81,  83,  87,  88,  90,  96 
Lower  case,  115 

Madonna,  68,  100 

Magazine  Adv.  page,  50 

Mahogany  furniture,  87 

Margins,  122 

Marie  Antoinette,  90 

Marie  de  Medici,  86 

Mary  I,  Queen  of  England,  87 

Message,  The,  14,  15,  19,  127 

"Modern  Art  Movement,"  New,  82 

Movement,  48,  49,  51 


Occult  balance,  47 

Old  English  type,  29,  112,  114 

Optical  center,  45,  46,  50 

Orange,  53,  62 

Overdoing,  30,  116,  120 

Paper,  Gray-toned,  61 
"Period  Art,"  25,  29,  66-80 
"Points,"  Classification  of,  116 
Pompadour,  Mme.  de,  90 
Primary  colors,  54 
Proportion,  111,  116 
Purple,  53,  62 

Red,  53,  54,  62 

Red-orange,  62 

Renaissance  period,  79,  81,  86,  87 

Restraint,  73 

Rocaille  motifs,  91 

Roman  types,  28,  113,  114 

Scale,  40,  41,  42 

Scottish  art,  93 

Selection,  29,  43,  44 

Sex  appeal,  21 

Shapes  and  Sizes,  Consistent,  38,  39,  40^ 

44 
Sheraton  furniture,  88 
Space  between  lines,  122 
Street-car  advertising,  7,  10,  11,  36 
Structural  unity.  Consistent,  37,  38,  44 
Styles,  Monarchic  dictation  of,  88 
Symbolism,  54,  55 
Symbols,  15,  16,  27,  43,  44,  104,  107,  113,, 

114,  124,  126,  127 

Texture,  29,  32,  123-127 
Touch,  Sense  of,  27,  28 
Trade-mark,  33,  37,  39 
T^-pe  faces,  28,  29,  39,  112-123 
Type  styles,  32 
Typography,  28,  29 


Napoleon  I,  92 
Napoleon  II,  93 
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Underlining,  118 
Unity,  51 
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